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V. S. Agrawala 


PURUSHA-SUKTA 


A New approach to interpretation. 


ARGUMENTS: The Purusa-sukta (RY, X. 90 — 1 — 16) is characteristic 
of Vedic style being rooted in ritual terminology and yet teeming with a 
dominate symbolism that asserts its cosmogonic purpose in emphatic terms. 
Its importance has always been recognized in Indian tradition; for example 
as the Bhdgavatas who made full use of its detailed imagery with respect to 
Purusa as Ananta N dr ay ana, Viraj and Hiranyagarbha. 

The Rsi of the hymn is Narayana and the deity is Purusa. There are 
many arguments underlying the whole sukta. Who is this Purusa? Why 
is he called thousand-headed? What is the meaning of thousand? What 
is indicated by the triple conception of heads, eyes and feet? What is the 
implication of bhumi encompassed on all sides by Purusa? What is the 
meaning of aty-atisthad? What is dasdngulam ? What is idam sarvam? 
What is the meaning of amrta transcending anna ? What again is the signi- 
ficance of anna? What is the omnipotent principle of mahima? How is 
Purusa greater than his mahima? What is the meaning of tripad and ekapad 
and of urdhva and iha? What is vyakramat, the procession of Purusa on all 
sides? What is the meaning of sd'sana and anasana? 

What is viraj and how she was created by Purusa ? Who was the Purusa 
created out of the union of sahasra-sirsa Purusa and viraj? How he ranges 
between earth and heaven? How Purusa himself became the offering in 
the primeval sacrifice planned by the devas ? What is the part played by the 
three seasons in that kaldtmaka yajna? What were the three components 
of offering in the primal sacrifice? What is the meaning of the besprinkling 
of the kusa grass? When was the primeval agra-Purusa born? Who were 
the sadhya-devas and who were the R?is who made this sacrifice? What 
is the meaning of sarvahut yajna and why should there be a repetition of 
this sacrifice in mantras 8 and 9 ? What is the meaning of prsadajya in the 
context of cosmic yajna? What is the principle of pasu and who are the 
threefold pasus? What is the significance of the three vedas bom out of 
the sarvahut sacrifice of Prajapati? What are the five sacrificial animals of 
mantra 10? What is the significance of the four social classes in mantras 11 
and 12? What is the conception of the virdt from the mantras 13 and }4? 
Why should moon be related to the mind of the creator and sun to his eye? 
Why both Indra and Agni be associated with mouth? What is the meaning 
of the seven paridhis and of the twenty one fire-sticks ? Which is the yupa 
for fastening the purusa as animal in the sacrifice? What .are the two yajfias 
and how yajna was performed by yajna? What is the meaning of prathama 
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dharma? Who are the mahhndnah and what is the meaning of ndka , the 
abode of the saclhya-cievas ? 

These are the arguments which should be faced and clarified in order 
to understand the true significance of this sukta. 

SAHASRA PURUS A — In the first mantra s alias) a stands for the infinite 
universal and transcendent Purusa . He is svayambhu , the self-existent one, 
who dominates everything else in his own right as the ultimate reality and 
final category beyond which there is nothing to be conceived of. Tn the 
Brahmanas, the word sahasra and saw are contrasted, the former denoting 
the divine and the latter the human enunciations (*PTT # SB. II L 33.8 

TOT Tandya XVI. 1.2; t <rar?T KB. 11.5). There are two 

categories, viz., that of the sahasra purusa and secondly that of the dasdhgula 
purusa. The former is the universal, divine and immortal, and the latter 
the manifest and material, Punisa. A thousand here is not the double of 
five hundred but emphatically refers to the infinite as clearly stated in the 
other adaptations of this mantra where that Purusa is refered to as visvatomukha , 
visvatascaksus , visvataspdd (RV, X. 81. 3) 

THREEFOLD PURUSA — Heads, eyes and feet are symbolical of three 
points of view with respect of the creative act. Either we look at the cosmos 
in its source in the unmanifest ( siromuld-drsti ) or in its finite form in the manifest 
( padamula-drsti ), or in the synthesis of the two where the cdksiisa-purusci stands' 
for the composite symbol of the divine and material manifestation. It is a 
reference to the threefold nature of Purusa which is the basis of the cosmos. 
The svayambhu purusa originally is an introvert principle with only one centre, 
having withdrawn all its mahimd into his womb, but for the sake of creation 
he becomes tricentric ( trinabhi ), splits himself into two and in order to 

keep them separate stands between them as the third. The vedic triad oj 
the devas, lokas and vedas are exemplified in the triple purusa . In the second 
line of the mantra , bhumi or earth is inseparable with dyauh which, although 
not mentioned, is certainly implied. Dyavabhumi is the unit of individual 
manifestation enveloped on all sides by the transcendent deva. The dasdhgula - 
purusa is the individuated deva, the manifested person standing on ten fingers 
of the feet. The transcendent divinities (adhisthdnd devatdh) are Agni, Vdyu 
and Adltya whose divine majesties enter the dasdhgula purusa standing on 
the earth in material manifestation. 

IDAM SARVAM — Idem sarvam stands for the visible creation or material 
world, its complete identity with Purusa is here intended, both in spatial and 
temporal projections; within these time space relata or the cosmos is in the 
grip of death. There is an amrta or immortal Reality, which transcends 
the cosmos or anna. All matter is food (anna) and all prana is the eater of 
food (< annddd' ), the former is mortal and the latter is amrta. 

MAHIMA. In mantra 3 mahimd refers to the majesty or greatness of 
the created cosmos within the categories of space and time. There is no 
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end to the greatness of Purusa , both in the microcosmic form as spread in 
the vast stellar spaces, and within the minute particles of matter. They are 
inscrutable either to the human mind or to the instruments of science. Indeed 
all speech falls short in expressing the infinite nature of the universe visible 
to us. Silence, eternity, plenum , piimam , amrtam are some of the supra- 
principles applicable to Purusa, the truth of whose being is infinitely greater 
than his nature. 

TRIP AD — It is usual to speak of Purusa or Brahman as four-footed; 
one fourth of Him is measured out as the cosmos and three fourths of Him 
transcends all manifestation. The tripad is also called ilrdhva and amrta 
and in this course the cosmic tree of existence has its root. If we look at 
Rrahman as the immortal source we speak of Him as comprised of three parts 
and of the covno . as one part. Tins relationship is reversed when the world 
L said to represent the three feet of Brahman and the Absolute Reality is 
said to be symbolized as the fourth feet. As a matter of fact several arithmet- 
ical statements are valid: e.g if the Absolute Brahman is one thousand, the 
relative worlds are one part of Him. Some times the immortal brahman 
is spoken of as one half and the mortal world as the other half. All this 
is included under the pardvara-vidyd in which the two relative categories stand 
out as the upper and lower: without this division the categories of space and 
lime would not come into existence. 

D YAVA-PRTHIVl— in mantra 4 an all round procession of Purusa 
is predictated. This refers to an over-ridding movement as the basic impulse 
of creation which worked out the divisions of space and time as a simultaneous 
action. The two words sd'sana and anasana refer to animate and inanimate 
being, typifying the two-fold division of cara and acara, or amrta and martya 
or deva and bhuta. 

In verse 5 there is reference to the creation of Virdj, the Mother principle 
or universal infinite nature, also called mahat and yoni, the womb which receives 
the seed of creation from svayambhu or the self-existent Brahman, or the 
thousand-headed Puru§a. Svayambhu is also called svarat in contrast to 
this opposite principle of Virdj. Virdj is also called paramesthi and rta 
or soma or dpali. The two principles of Svayambhu and Virdj enter into 
union as father and mother, and give birth to the next purusa called dasdngula, 
or vairdja (sou of Virdj) also named vairSja Manu exemplified in each individual 
manifest form. 

MEANING OF V1RAJ AND NARAYANA — In this context three cat- 
egories should be clearly distinguished, the first is svayambhu , the second virdj 
and the third vairdja purusa , The first is the father, the second is the mother 
and the third is the son. Both the first two are unmanifest, but the son as 
surya and vaisvdnara is manifest. There is also another pair of names preserved 
in the conception of N dray ana Purusa , often explained in the Purdrtas and the 
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Bhagavata tradition. According to this the father-principle svayambhu is 
called nara , the mother-principle virdj is called nara which is the same as apalj, 
the waters or soma-paramesthi (cf. apo vai nara-sunavah , Manu). The off- 
spring produced by the union of these two universal parents is called Narayana 
who is the same as Surya, Hiranayagarbha, Manu , Agni, Indra , Prana, etc- 
Once the validity of these definitions is clearly grasped there would be little 
difficulty in understanding the Puranic statements about Narayana as the person 
of the root of cosmogonic formulation. The following verse of Manu states 
the position clearly: — 


zmt 5TTTT sfacTT 3TT<ft t I 

<=TT tfWTWTCm: ^Tcr: I! I. 10. 

Nara-ndra-ndrayaira is the unified sutra of the triple principle of creation. 
Both in its transcedent and immanent aspects every organism, cell, minute 
particle of matter, solar-system or vast expanded universe has its archetypal 
form in the Ndrayana-Hiranyagarbha principle. The principle of life that 
is quick in its centre is Narayana. He is the son of Virdj and spoken of as 
vairaja Manu , referred to in the mantra as virdja adhi purus all. The various 
names of one and the same principle here implied under vairaja are recounted 
in the following verse of Manu: — 

st w$r STreraw n xii. 123 

AGRA-JATA PURUS A — The second half of mantra 5 is a bit involved 
in construction and also meaning. The word jata here refers to the son of 
Virdj known as vairaja Purusa or Manu , or Hiranyagarbha. In Rgveda X. 
121.1, Hiranyagarbha is named as jata and said to be bhutapati , Le the principle 
of praria as manifested in matter. Each organism is a type of bhutapati jata , 
hiranyagarbha and vairaja . Jata also means a babe and the manifested prana 
is spoken of in the Brahmaiyds as kumara. Each kumara creates for himself 
a dydvdprthivi as his range of functioning both from within as centre and 
outside it with the immortal divine principle enveloping on all sides. This 
is referred to by the phrase bhumi which also implies dyaub , or by pascat and 
purastdt which form a pair. Dyaub is purastat and bhumi is pascat , symbol- 
ically the two halves of the single egg in which the golden germ finds its new 
habitation for a full session of life. This babe represents the principle of 
prana mentioned as devartdm asufr. (RV. X. 121. 7). The manifestation 
of the life-force from its embrionic centre of source is conceived of as a welling 
out of the reserves of force referred to as atyaricyata, also pra ririce , (RV. 
I. 164). As gushing flood of energy the life-force swells outwards as 
well as inwards touching the mortal and immortal levels, the one in matter 
referred to as maliitva and the other linked to the divine majesty as mahnd 
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(RV. I. 164. 25: tato malmci pra ririche mahitvd). The dynamic life-force 
has several names, one of them being gayatra also conceived of on two levels, 
viz., material and divine (yad gaycitre adhi gayatram dhitanu RV. I. 164. 23). 
When born life-centre or the babe begins to unfold its possibilities of mani- 
festation in three successive stages named as the three metres or the three 
fuel-sticks whose blazing trail is life (gayatrasya samidas tisra dhuij , ibid.) 

PRIMEVAL YAJNA — Mantra 6 envisages a primeval sacrifice with the 
person as offering. This puruga is the deva principle mentioned several times 
in other mantras , e.g ., yad deva devam ayajanta visve (RV. X. 130. 3). This 
primeval yajna is organised by all the gods (deva yajnam atanvata ), the thousand 
-headed Puruga offers himself as the omniform oblation in this first sacrifice. 
He as the transcendent Purusa creates all the the subsequent forms. He is 
called prathamacchad \ the archetypal, and sets the norm for all those who 
follow his model (avardn dvivesa ). The foundation or the basic pattern of 
the sacrifice is that of trinity, symbolized here as the three seasons — vasanta, 
gnsma , and sarad which form the three spokes of the rotating wheel of time 
or samvatsara . These correspond to the three elements of dravyayajna , viz., 
butter, fuel and offering. The supreme nature of yajna is exemplified in 
manifold triads of which we ha\e been speaking. The three gods, Vasus, 
Rudras and Adityas also make up the integrated corpus of this wheel. Even 
so, the three dev as Agni , Vayu and Adilya , the three iokas, prlthivl , antariksa 
and dyaulj , the three metres, gayatrl , tristup and jagati, the three pressings in 
the sacrifice, the three priests, the three pranas are some of the trinitarian 
principles of cosmic manifestation which lie at the door of the creative rhythm. 

SECONDARY YAJNA — A clear idea of the second yajna is given in 
mantra 7 where purusa , jata. agra and yajna are corresponding entities, all 
referring to the principle of vairaja purusa or vairaja Mann to which we have 
already referred as Hiranyagarbha and Ndrdyana. 

BARHIS AND PRAJA — This Manu was Prajapati and all the prajds or 
creatures were created by him; a reference to this occurs in the first part of the 
mantra cl W where the word barhis stands for praja as explained 

in the Brahmana literature (KB. 5.7.18.10. TB. 1.6.310; SB. 1.5.3.16; 2.6.1. 
13; 4.4.5.14; GB. 1.1.24): Barhis is also pasu and ausadhi (AB. 5.28; SB. 1.3. 
3.9; 1.8.2.11.; 1.9.2.29.; TB. 2. 1.5.1.). All the prajds or creatures that are 
born are in the nature of men, animals and plants, for the simple reason that 
there is a uniform law of life at all these three levels and each one of them 
depends for its sustenance on food or soma. Barhis is, therefore, the manifest 
form of Agni or the life-principle on the plane of matter. The birth of Manu 
is accompanied by the creation of prajds or manifold forms. Each praja 
is like an offshoot of the cosmic tree kept green by the sap called soma. The 
word prauk$an is significant in this contest, of minute cellular structures whose 
biological efficiency is derived from the sap or secretions which saturate them 
and are known to us under so many scientific names, jointly referred to as 
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VGsaimakci soma { pusndnu chans adhi{i sirrah, some t hurra rasdvnakaJu Gita, 
15. 13). Barkis is strewn on the alter of the sacrifice representing as it were 
the inticrate grid for the flow of energy and secretions which predominate 
the sacrificial system. The two principles of barhis and pr oksana are essential 
for the performance of the sacrifice. 

SADHYA DEV AS — The primeval sacrifice of the first purusa was laid 
out by the sadhya devas and the Rsis. There are two things here to be specially 
noted, namely that the word sadhya is an epithet of dera and secondly that 
there is a distinction between dera and Rsi. The Rsis represent the principle of 
mind or of prana called asat, (SB. 6.1, 1.1) and the scidhya-devas of the principle 
of prana called sat /.<?., life as becoming manifest in matter, as explained in 
the Satapatho Brahman ‘prancid rai sadhya devas. ra etarv (Prajdpatmi) agra 
evam asadhayan" 10.2.2.3.). These are the different stages in the creative pro- 
cess, the first is that of ideas or the mind also referred to as rsi, ehandas , redo - 
etc., mentioned in mntfni 9. This is called the asat-srsti , and the subsequent 
one is the sat-sni in which the principle of mind descends to the level of matter. 
The first one is the purva-yuga and the second the uttara-yuga (RV. X. 72.1.2.) 

The word sadhya as an epithet of dera signifies the primaeval powers 
or the archetypal principles, /.<?., the differentiated forms emanating from 
an imdiiTercnriated source. The sddhva devas are conceived of as purva devas 
/>., the divine powers latent in the source, beyond material modification, 
said to be die perfected ones in comparison to the angelic powers of devas 
that enter into the act of creation. The abode of sadhya devas is the region 
of ndka, a place of eternal bliss and happiness unaffected by any kind of material 
stress or modification (RY. X. 90.16) 

ANIMALS — The two kinds of creations at mortal levels are explicitly 
mentioned in verses 8 and 9, the lower one is pasusrsti (verse 8) and the higher 
one is veda-srsti (verse 9). Tn modern terms we may refer to them as form 
and idea. Both of them are two yajhas , the one productive of the other and 
thus completing the rhythm — yajhena yajiiam ayajanta derail (RV. X. 90.16) 
Both of these respectively refer to the conscious mind and the super mind 
which interact on each other and become effective in an endless dynamism 
as seen in the manifestation of life. For creating manifest animal form some 
kind of germinal seed is essentially required which is referred to as prsadajyam 
(mantra 8). 

SHOWER OF BUTTER — Its literal meaning is a shower oflhe minute 
particles of butter or ghrta. The symbolism of butter has been explained 
in an earlier lecture. Ghrta is the symbol of the fecundating germ by which 
the animal form is begotten and which is identified with agni. Agni is the 
seed and soma is the mother or womb, and the union of the two is essential 
for generating living forms. In the beginning of creation there existed the 
mother-principle in the form of dpah or waters, which were churned by the 
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primeval world-building forces as a result of which the principle of heat came 
into existence. This was agm\ the deity of the cosmic yajiia or the seed through 
which all the divine powers became effective in creation. This is a kind of 
agnisambharana or the collecting of the minute particles of cigni round the 
centre which becomes visible as the primeval heat (t agraja-tapas . abhldha-iapas 
The process b\ which the virile power of the two parents is 
refined in their bodies is not different from what happened in the beginning 
of the creative act. /.<?., the seed or ghrta was churned from the milk of ine 
cosmic cow called vircij as has been pointed out earlier. Conversion of water 
into milk is the symbol of motherhood. In the beginning existed an ocean 
of water or soma which later on became an ocean of milk as soon as 
the principle of Hiranyagarbha or Ndrdyanct incarnated within it. This is 
the meaning of the Puranic legend of Narayana-Visnu. abiding in an ocean 
of milk for the sake of releasing his power into creativity. In milk the globules 
of butter exist in minutest form and may be counted in millions and billions 
which by churning become solidified as butter. The same imagery is invoked 
jn the present mantra . It should not be forgotten thai the cow or the mother 
fulfils her purpose only when it is sired by the male principle. With germinal 
fertilization only the mother becomes fertile otherwise she is futile. The 
birth of the son in the mother's womb is the result of the germinal cell that 
enters into the womb by mating with the father. This type of physical 
creation is the object of mantra 8. 

The biological person is a pasu. In the agnicayana ceremony or building 
of the fire-altar this is symbolized as pasavya citi. The animals described 
here are of three classes, viz., of the air, forest and village. This is not to be 
taken literally since evidently other classes of animals like those living in 
water have been omitted. It is a symbolical reference to the three types of 
energy (of the prana) which enters into the constitution of each animal form. 
The symbolism is not difficult to understand, e.g the grdmya pains stand 
for the five material elements which live and move together in a herd. The 
animals of the air refer to the principle of vital air {prana), and the animals 
of the forest which roam free at will refer to the principle of mind. Obviously* 
each living being is the composite form of mind, life and matter. 

In mantra 9 there is a reference to the creation of the principle of Veda , 
viz., the thought of the Creator as expressed in Rk, Yajus and Sdma , the three 
Vedas , as well as the metres (chandamsf) of the Atharva Veda . The first three 
Vedas symbolize the principle of the three fires and the fourth of soma. 

After describing the two-fold sarvahuta yajiia of the Creator on the plane 
of mind and matter, the Rsi reverts to the five-fold sacrificial animals, namely 
purusa asva , gauh and ajdvayah. These five typify the five-fold vibrations 
of prana , for example, the animal with teeth on both sides is purusa in whom 
all the different forms of motion are perfectly balanced against the substratum 
of rest. The horse is the dominant symbol of movement leading away from 
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the centre. It is the animal dear to Indra. The cow is the symbol of the 
force coming from outside to the centre /.<?., the centripetal or introvert move- 
ment. The horse symbolizes Agni and Indra , the cow is the symbol of Soma 
and Vistw. 

PANCA-PASUS — The five animals in this list are all types of move- 
ments. The purusa of the synthesis of the five motions, the horse of centri- 
fugal motion, the cow of centripetal motion the sheep of slow motion and 
the goat of accelerated motion. This is one kind of classification of the 
animals; another one has just been referred to in mantra 8. The third classi- 
fication is that of the bipeds and quadrupeds in which the former symbolize 
the basic duality of creation and the latter its four-fold division into ekapdd 
and tripod. 

FOUR-FOLD SOCIAL TYPES — Mantras 11 and 12 refer to the division 
of the purusa into a fourfold pattern of manifestation as brdhmana, rajanya , 
vaisya and sudra, or which is the same as head, arms, thigh and feet. This 
is a functional scheme essentially integrated and without referring to any 
social privileges as is often assumed. The spiritual power ( brahma ) and 
the temporal power ( ksatra ) represent the dual type of the functioning force 
as present in every centre of consciousness. From them emanate the sensory 
and motor organs, or the legislative and executive orders of the state. It 
may be mentioned that the diversified arrangement of the purusa offered in 
the sacrifice is referred to by such terms as xyadadmih vyakalpayan vitisthe, 
visthitam, where the idea invariably is that of the one becoming the many 
under the strees of its creative potency. 

THREE LOKAS — Mantras 13 and 14 refer to the well known conception 
of the xirdt form of pvajapati which is frequently elaborated in the later puranic 
literature. The beginnings of the conception are formulated here (tatha 
lokan akalpayan ). Here two different groupings may be detected, the one 
based on the three fold division of prithivi, antariksa and dyauh viz., the three 
lokas which typify one of the most potent triads of Vedic symbolism. Space 
and time are the twofold extensions of the creative act and each is symbolized 
as a tried. As a matter of fact the single original centre of all the 
forces converts itself into a tricentric form, i.e., the one nabhi becomes trinabhi • 
This is represented in the purusa as the head, navel and feet. 

PAjftCA PRAtyAS— The other basis of division has reference to the 
five pranas which in the Vedas and the upanisads are reckoned as manas , srotra, 
Praiita , caksus and vak. These are the several organs {indriyas) of Indra or centra 
vital consciousness. Manas or mind refers to the avyaya puruga, which is 
virtually its quintescence and srotra is its surplus form or refuse ( pravargya ). 
The creative process is a kind of tapas or heating in which the refined portion 
is conceived of as the mind or consciousness and its refuge or dross as space 
or the directions. Similarly, the aksara purusa is subjected to tapas and 
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creates out of himself the twin principles of prana and caksus . Finally the 
ksara purusa creates the principle of vdk only referred to here as the mouth. 
Vdk is gross matter there being no subtle refinement of it. Each of these 
is associated with one single deva. But the mouth with two dev as Indra and 
Agni. The mouth is the symbol of vdk or matter, the five gross elements. 
Although one, it is conceived of as the composite form of the immortal and 
the mortal, former as Indra and the latter as Agni. The one mouth is func- 
tionally completed by the two jaws (nana hand bibhrte sambharete, , RV. X. 
79.1). Thus, these two mantras introduce us to the threefold and fivefold 
manifestations of the undifferentiated transcendent Reality. The cosmic 
yajha is described both in terms of triplication (Jrivrt karana) and quintiplication 
(pahcfkarana) (Rv. X. 124. 1.) Imam no agna upa yajham ehi panca-yamam 
trivrtam saptatantum). The one absolute Purusa becomes three for the sake 
of manifest creation as aja (avyaya), aksara and ksara , /.<?., mind, life and 
matter (manas-prana-vak). Each of these three develops a fivefold course 
( pancaydma ), so that the avyaya Purusa or mind develops the five sheaths 
(Pahcakosas). The aksara purusa develops the paiica-prdnds and the ksara 
purusa evolves the five gross elements of matter. In this way the one Purusa 
becomes the sodasi purusa , that is to say nabhya Indra becomes sodasi Indra. 
That is how Prajapati which was anirukta and amurta becomes nirukta and 
murta , i.e. 9 the formless and unmanifest becomes formed and manifested; 
or the Hiranyagarbha assumes its greatness ( mahima ) and extends up to the 
region of naka or heaven. 

PURU$A PASU— The transcendent Purusa who is mentioned as thousand- 
headed is the same as yajha. All the other gods represent his immortal and 
mortal powers and they organize the cosmic yajha in which the transcendent 
is sacrificed as an offering (deva yad yajham tanvand). What happens is that 
they create a purusa pasu , i.e. 9 the transcendent purusa becomes immanent 
in matter, the immortal becomes manifest as mortal. This is known as purusa 
pasu. Each animal form is material on the one hand but is an emblem of 
the immortal on the other. The divine becomes concreatised in a material 
body and this conception is referred to as the composite form of purusa and 
pasu. Each purusa-pasn is fastened or bound to a centre referred to as the 
state (yupa), Pillar (skambha), Vanaspati , the Axis Mundi , the fulcrum of 
the cosmos which is its brahmasutra. This is also known as the vd%a or 
udumbara. In the Brahma Parana where an elaborate explanation of the 
purasa-sukta is embodied (Ch. 161), eternal Time (nitya-kdla) is said to be 
the stable pillar to which Narayana-Visnu suffers himself to be tied as the 
sacrificial animal. 

VEDI AND PARIDHI— The altar of the cosmic yajha is as vast as the 
earth, where prthivi symbolizes the creative principles of mother-hood that 
measures out the yajha . Its seven-fold sheaths (sapta paridhayah) are the 
principles of mind, life and the five elements of matter. The paridhis represent 
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the principle of envelopment which is essential to create a container for the 
mighty principle of life so long as it abides in matter. The conception of 
the six directions of space and of the triple lokas is related to that of th eparidhis 
(AB. 528, di'sah paridhayah ime vai lokah paridhayalu TB 3.8.814). The number 
seen is significant and brings in the various heptads familiar in Yedic thought. 
The Rgveda refers also to the seven directions of space (RV. IV. 13.3) and 
also to saptadhama, seven stations (RV. 1. 22. 16), of which the lowest is 
prthivi or bhuly and the highest is satyam (also RV. X. 122. 3). We also find 
a reference to the seven boundaries (sap la marydddh) (RV. X. 56). The number 
thrice-seven ( tri-sapta . RV. IX. 86. 21) is also symbolical, the former referring 
to the seven-fold suparna-citi and the latter to the threefold purusa. The 
life in the person is conceived of as the gdyatra chant and it is said to complete 
course in its three fuel-sticks (gbyatrasya samidhas tisra dhuh , RV. 1. 164.25). 
The n um ber of seven refers to manifestation on the plane of matter and three 
to that on the plane of prana, or the lower and the higher prakrtis respectively. 
Both are integrated, so that the purusa yajna envisaged in this siikta may be 
possible. The human body or the living organism is the object of the 
symbolical enunciations. 

The last mantra refers to the primeval ordinances ( prathama-dharma ) 
by which creation takes place at two levels both being styled as yajiias. The 
one is the sarvahut yajiia of ideas and the other of form, the one of prana and 
the other of bluita, the one of the devas and the other of the prajas, the one 
amurta and the other murta, etc. Human life is the composite result of the 
co-existence of these two principles. 

NAKA — The mid-point of consciousness separating the one from the 
other is termed naka and the three lokas are the mahimdnah or majesties of 
the three gods, Agni, Vayu, and Aditya, which extend from earth to heaven. 
On the ridge of heaven or naka is the linking point of consciousness or prana 
which remains in contact on the other side with the transcendent, and at the 
same time feeds the material manifestation in the three lokas on the lower 
side of Surya. The archetypal powers ( sddhya devah) have their abode at 
the point which separates the transcendent from the immanent. 

The Bhagavata rightly connects the Hiranvagarbha doctrine with that 
of the Virdt-purusa. The primeval egg with its inherent possibilities of mani- 
festing mind ( vaikarika or jnana-sakti), prana (jtaijasa or kriyd sakti) and matter 
(tamas or dravya-sakti ), floated for a thousand years in the Infinite Ocean, 
and then the universal Virdt-purusa was born from it. The cosmos is like a 
span ( vitasti ) in comparison to the purusa who creates all that was in the past 
and will ever be in future. It is purusa who heats the viraj both from inside 
and from outside and the cosmic egg is born out of it. The whole universe 
exists in God Narayana (Ndrdyatje bhagavati tadidam vi'svam dhitam, Bhagavata , 
2.6.30.) Narayana takes the form of the three Vedas, three metres and three 
devas. Ah infra he was free from all attributes, but ab extra he became 
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possessed with three qualities essential for manifestation. He is the lord 
of all the Prajdpatis or creative divine powers. He is the lord of omrta and 
transcends that which is martya in the form of anna or the worlds which are 
the food of the God of Death. 


The Brahma Purciijta (chapter 161) also offers a commentary on the Purusa- 
sukta. Brahma in the beginning of creation did not know what to do; then 
he heard the divine speech persuading him to perform a yajiia which is the 
best form of Vfsnu ( yajno vai visnur ityesa srutir Brahman sanatam , Brahma 
Parana , 161. 15). As soon as Brahma heard, this the entire meaning of the 
Vedas dawned on him and after turning half of himself as female he collected 
the paraphernalia of yajha, including butter, firesticks, oblations, strew, metres, 
utensils, etc. Eternal time became the pillar in the sacrifice (yupa) and the 
three gunc*s became the ropes to fasten the animal (161.38), but there was 
no animal. Again the heavenly voice was beared asking Brahma to invoke 
the Supreme Divine Lord. Brahma did so by means of the Parusa-sukta 
and realizing the thousand-headed purusa , his own father and creator who 
was already fastened to the time-stake by the power of the three ginias , made 
a sacrifice of that purusa and then the whole creation was born. The world 
with all its forms is yajna-deva himself. The place where this primal sacrifice 
took place is said to be the famous holy centre named kusatarpana-iirtha 
where the river Pranahita mingles its waters with GautamI or OodavarL 
( Brahma pitrdna, , ch. 161). 

The above is a version of the cosmic sacrifice of N dr ay ana- Purusa to suit 
a Puranic audience. A significant statement is the identification of the sacri- 
ficial pillar with absolute time ( nitya-kala ). In the Purusa-sukta itself it is 
tacitly referred to as the revolving wheel of samvaisara comprised of the three 
seasons— spring, summer and autumn. In the making of this world a two- 
fold process is simultaneously visible, namely, the movement of time and 
how time deals with matter. The former is symbolized as kdla-cakra ( keitat - 
maka yajna) and the latter as bhdva-cakra or brahma-cakra {dravydtmaka- 
yajna). Both are essential for creation as the glory and power of Ndrayana- 
Purusa. 



K. Kunjunni Raja 


Allophones of the Dental Nasal in Sanskrit* 

A fourteenth century discussion 


In the Lilatilaka. a fourteenth century Sanskrit work on the Manipravaja 
language and literature in Malayalam, there is an interesting discussion on 
the South Indian pronunciation of the Sanskrit dental nasal. 1 With convin- 
cing arguments based on articulatory and functional differences, it is 
proved that in Malayalam there are two distinct nasal sounds, the dental /n/ 
and the blade-aIveolar/«/' which have to be accepted as separate phonemes. 3 
Having established this, the author says that in Kerala a similar difference 
is observed even in the articulation of dental nasal/n/; but this alternation 
in pronunciation is based on the position of the letter in the word, and cannot, 
therefore, be taken as an evidence to show that the two are distinct sound 
units in Sanskrit. They are only accidental positional variations of the same 
sound, or allophones of the same phoneme (in modern linguistic terminology). 
Moreover, the author points out, if the two sounds are taken as distinct units 
in Sanskrit, on the basis of the difference in articulation, there will be a lot 
of complication in the application of Panini’s grammatical rules, especially 
in the rules on cerebralization of dentals under certain conditions. Thus 
if the dental and blade-alveolar nasals are distinguished as separate phonemes, 
the cerebralization ordained by Panini’s rule rasabhydm no nah samdnapadc 
(VIII. 4.1) will not be applicable to the alveolar nasal/n/ sanctioned by the 
rule yuvorandkau (VII. 1.1) in words like kararia and harana; for in the former 
rule no is pronunced as a pure dental, whereas andkau in the latter rule is 
pronounced as a blade-alveolar. If the two are not taken as the same phoneme, 
the form -ana in karana, etc., cannot be cerebralized by the first rule. 

Regarding the allophonic variation in the articulation of the Sanskrit 
dental nasal in Kerala, the author refers to a general saying: 

nakarasya nakaratvam nakarena yutasya ca 

halanyena yutam tadvat padadau ca sthitham vina ’ 

which states that the dental nasal has an alveolar pronunciation, when alone 
or m gemmation except at the beginning of a Word and in combination with 


at Sringar. 61 "* aitteA t0 the Linguistics seotion of ‘he All India Oriental Conference held 
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This is a statement of the general pronunciation which is found in Kerala 
even now, with minor exceptions. 3 The author of the LUdtilaka has also 
pointed out that this peculiar feature of Sanskrit pronunciation is not found 
in the Tamil country (Coladesa). 4 

The text of the passage in the LUdtilaka 3 and a free English translation 
are given below: — 

“nanu nakarah katham tamil eva bhavati? drsyate khalvayam 
samskrte, pi. Satyam. Kim tu samskrte etau arthabhedaya na bhavatah.. 
avanamah avanamah, upanyasah upanyasah ityadau. bhasayam imavar- 
thabhedakau; Yatha ‘ Kanka navil \ 4 kan kanavil ityadi. Nanu samskrte 5 
py asavartha bhedakau. nana ityukte hi ekada purusah purusa iti, anyadha 
aneka iti ca pratlteh. maivam. prakarnadi vasat tatrarthabhedah, nanayor 
bhedat. anyatha karana haranadau yuvoranakav ity anena krtasya na 
ityasya natvam na syat. uccarana bhedas tu kakatallyah. evamvidha- 
vyavahara mulam eva 

nakarasya nak^ratvam nakarena yutasya ca | 
halanyena yutam tadvat Padadau ca stlutam Vina || 

iti vacanam. asya nyayasya colesu vyabhicaradarsanat. Yattu bhasayam 
api 4 connan ’ ity atra srutibhede py arthabhedo drsyate tad aprayojakam. 
‘vannan’, 4 ponnan 5 , ityadau tadbhede anyatarabhage arthapratlteh. tasmdd 
bha§ayam anayor arthabhedah siddhah. sthana bhedo pyasti. nakarasya 
dantah sthanam. karanam tu tada jihvaya vistarah. nakarasya murdha. 
tatra jihvagrasyonnatih. samskrte etam bhedam aprayojaklkrtya danta- 
sahitanasika bhavatvam evoktam. atali sthitam etad arthabhedavasayal 
lalayor iva nanayor bhasayam bhedo’ stlti ” 

“ Now how is it that the letter n is only in the Dravidian language? It 
is actually found in Sanskrit also. True, But in sansirit these two (n and n) 
do not make any difference in meaning: as in avanamah avanamah upanyasah 
upanyasah. In Kerala language (Malayalam) these produce difference in 
meaning as in kan kanavil (see in dream) and kapka navil (see on the tongue). 6 


3. This is the case in Malayajam also, dusters of nasal with dental plosives are 
naturally dental. 

4. This also indicates that even by that time the distinction in pronunciation between 
dental /n/ and blade alveolar /n/ in Tamil (preserved in the script even now) had been 
lost. 

5. Lilatilakam: (With Malayajam translation by Elankul.am Kunhan pillai; second 
edition, 1958. National Book stall, Kottayam) Ch. II. 

6. It may be noted, however, that in the minimal pair gi\en the difference m the position 
of the word juncture is ignored. It is also the same case in the pair given for Sanskrit (na 
na/ nana). 
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If it is contended that in Sanskrit also these make difference in meaning, 
since 6 na na ’ means * a man a man/ and 4 na na ’ means ‘many, 9 we reply 
that it is not so: there the difference in meaning is due to the difference in 
the context etc., not to the difference fin the pronunciation} of the letters. 
Otherwise in words like karana and harana , the letter n ordained by the rule 
yuvor anakau will not change to the retroflex n. The difference (observed) 
in the articulation is accidental. It is because of this tradition that there 
is the statement 

w The letter n changes to n when alone or in gemination except at the 
beginning of a word or when in conjunction with another letter. 5 And we 
find exception to this rule in the co]a country. 

It may, however, be said in Kerala bhasa itself in connan (or connan) 
even when there is difference in pronunciation, there is no difference in mean- 
ing. But that is not significant. In words like vannan and potman when 
the nasal is changed and the other one used the meaning does not become 
manifest. Therefore it is established that there is difference in meaning 
(functional difference) between the two in Keraja bhasa. 

There is also the difference in articulation. The place of articulation 
for n is the teeth, and the articulator is the tongue spread; for n the place 
of articulation is the palate (the alveolar ridge) and there the tip of the tongue 
has to be raised. In Sanskrit neglecting as insignificant this difference, it 
is only the nasality together with dental aspect that is given. Thus 
it is established that because of functional difference there is (phonemic) 
difference in the Kerala blia§a between n and n, just as between 1 and 1 



M % Rama Rao 


EARLY TEMPLES OF ANDHRADESA 


The origin of the structural Hindu temple is still shrouded in mystery. 
The earliest available examples are mostly of brick. The foundations of 
a Visnu temple have been unearthed at Bhopal and this shrine is assigned 
to the second century B.C. 1 There is a gap of several centuries after this 
and the next known group of Hindu brick temples in northern India are the 
temples of Bhitargaon in the Cawnpore district, ascribed to the fifth century 
A.D., two dilapidated temples at Ter in the Sholapur district, assigned to a 
date slightly later than the fifth century, the Gupta temples of Tigawa, assigned 
to the first half of the fifth century, the Siva shrine at Bhumara and the 
Parvatl temple at Nachna, both said to have been erected probably before 
500 A.D., and the Deogarh temple of early sixth century. 2 All subsequent 
developments in temple architecture in northern India are traced to these 
few Gupta structures. In northern Karnataka, the temple building movement 
originated at Aihole about the beginning of the fifth century A.D. and 
flourished for about three centuries. The oldest buildings of this group are 
the Lad khan temple and the temples of the Kont gudi group, assigned to 
the middle of the fifth century. 3 The earliest Hindu temples in the Tamil 
country are a series of cave temples, whose excavation was started by the 
Pallava king, Mahendravarman I and continued by his successors towards 
the end of the first quarter of the seventh century and a group of monolithic 
temples, known as the Rathas belonging to the Mamalla period, in the third 
and fourth quarters of the seventh century and three structural examples, 
the Shore temple of Mahabalipuram and the Kailasanatha and Vaikimtha- 
perumal temples of Kanci, all belonging to the Rajasimha period of the early 
half of the eighth century. 4 

The case is different with regard to Andhradesa. Recent excavations 
have brought to light enough material to show that the temple building move- 
ment was in vogue in this region from about the first quarter of the 
third century A.D. Keeping this important fact in view and another, equally 
important, viz,, that the Buddhists were active raising numerous monuments 
in their tlrthas and that many of these buildings were in tact till as late as 
the middle of the seventh century, when Hieun Shwang saw them, and also 
considering the high probability of the rathas of Mahabalipuram being 
reproductions in stone of the principal types of buildings that existed at the 

1. Brown — Indian Architecture , Ch. IX. 

2. ibid., Ch. X. 

3. ibid . , p. 63. 

4. Ancient India, No. PP. 
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time, it is possible to trace the temple building activity in Andhradesa to very 
early times. 


I. TEMPLE PROTOTYPES. 

The large number of sculptured slabs that once adorned the stupas of 
Amaravati, Gkli, Jaggayyapeta, Ramireddipalli and Nagarjunakonda, in 
Andhradesa. throw a flood of light in this connection. These sculptures 
depict life in all its aspects and contain numerous buildings of varied forms, 
plans and designs, suggestive of the plans and general features of later Hindu 
temples. The bahirdvdrasala in one of the Amaravati sculptures with a 
moulded kapola above the walls and a said or waggon top roof above, with 
a row of six kalasas is suggestive of a temple or gopura with an dyatasra 
sikbara . 5 The same is the case with regard to a but with a similar roof and 
three kalasas and a nasika or gable in the front. 0 One building with a square 
base and four sided roof is suggestive of the Kutagara of the Ndgara Order 
of which the Draupadfratha of Mahabalipuram is a very good example. 7 
The Eastern Chalukyan temples of Bikkavklu are also similar. A hut with 
a round base and top 8 answers the description of a pure Vesara shrine found 
in the Sanskrit vdstu texts. A storeyed building containing human heads 
inside is suggestive of the kapota of the cave temples of the Visnukundins 
and the Pallavas and the Kiitas of structural temples, similarly decorated.® 
The vihdra of four storeys with two, three, four and five gables, raised round 
the Vrksacaitya, 10 is suggestive of the storeyed vimana of the later temples. 
The building with a heavily moulded cornice and ornamentation 11 is suggestive 
of the upper part of the facades of the Visnukundin and Pallava caves. A 
single storeyed building with three gables and a row of animals above 13 is 
also suggestive of the cave facades. Two storeyed buildings, containing 
two gables in the centre of the front of the first floor and a kutagara at either 
end 13 , are suggestive of an alpaprdsada of the Ndgara Order, found in the second 
storey of the Anantalayi cave of Undavalli and on the rock depicting Arjuna’s 
penance at Mahabalipuram. The sculpture showing Nalagiridamana contains 
the wing of a building with a square base and a Mid top adorned with a wide 
ndsikd or gable in the front. 11 The sculpture showing the conversion of the 


5. Sivaramamurti — Amaravati Sculptures, Pl.XII.Fig.3 

6. ibid., fig. 7. 

7. ibid. 

8. ibid., fig. 4. 

9. ibid., PI. XIV-3. 

10. ibid., PI. XV-1. 

11. ibid., PI. XVU-2. 

12. ibid., PI. XlX-a. 

13. ibid., PI. XXIV. 

14. ibid., PI. XV-1. 
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Buddhavaggiya youths contains a shrine on four pillars surmounted by a 
four faced dome like top 15 and is suggstive of an alpaprdsada of the Ndgra 
Order. Long sheds with waggon top shaped roofs appear frequently in these 
sculptures 16 and are suggestive of the ayatasra shrine, of which the Bhimasena- 
ratha is a good example. There is a miniature shrine with a circular Mkhara 
and another with an octagonal top, 17 suggestive of the vimanas of the Vesara 
and Drdvida Orders. The Punyasdlci of Jaggayyapeta, with an upper storey 
and an ayatasra or oblong top with kalasas above, is suggestive of this type 
of Vesara temples and the gopura . Similar examples are to be found in the 
sculptures of Nagarjunakonda. In addition to these examples found in 
sculptures, there existed some structures in the well known Buddhist tirthas 
of Andhradesa which actually served as temples. In most of the tirthas there 
were apsidal caitya halls, some with a pradaksina in the interior with either 
a caitya or an image of the Buddha in the apse. These are suggestive of the 
apsidal or Gajaprsta type of Hindu temple of which there are good examples 
at Gudimallam and Satyavolu in Andhradesa, besides the Kapotesvara temple 
of Chezerla, which is a Buddhist caitya hall converted into a Saiva shrine. 
At Salihundam, there is a rectangular room with a brick platform in the centre 
containing an image of the Buddha and this resembles the Hindu garbhagrha 
with an image in the centre. There are three such structures at Sankaram 
with the Buddha figure or sculptures on the back wall and these are suggestive 
of the Somaskanda panel sculptured on the back wall of the garbhagrha in 
the early Pallva caves and temples. One structure in the same place had 
afitardla and yet another, a pair of dvarapalakas. 18 

It is evident from the examples cited above that buildings of the shapes 
and forms of the later day Hindu temples existed in Buddhist times and that 
these must have been adopted by the Hindus as models for their temples. 

II. 1KSVAKIJ temples. 

If the prototypes of temples are found in the Buddhist or Andhra-Sata- 
vahana period, actual temples are found in the Iksvaku period, which followed 
the former immediately. The period of Iksvaku rule is memorable not only 
in the the history of Andhradesa but also in the history of south India. 
Camtamula T, the first known independent ruler of the Iksvaku family, (220-235) 
performed akvamedha , agnistoma and vajapeya and was a great devotee of 
Svami Mahasena or Kumarasvamin. He revived vaidika dharma and propa- 
gated it widely. The reign of his grandson, Ehavala Camatamula 
(260-284), witnessed remarkable religious activity and a number of temples, 
dedicated to the Hindu deities were constructed at Vijayapuri, the Iksvaku 

15. ibid., PI. XXIX-4. 

16. ibid. , PL XLVII-2. 

17. Madras Museum Bulletin . 

18. Rama Rao — Buddhajayanti Souvenir , pp. 55-57. 
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capital. Recent exca\ations conducted in the Nagarjunakonda valley brought 
to light se\eral of these temples of which the following are important: — 

Kumar as \ ami temple Z 19 — This temple existed on site V-7. A lime stone 
slab bearing the figure of the Sakti of Mahasena, a female deity, standing 
in samabhanga , holding trisula in the right hand and keeping the left at kati, 
holding firmly the hilt of a sword, was obtained from this site. An umbrella 
and mayurapincha are showm in the background. 

Kumdrasvdmi temple IP 0 — This temple was built on the bank of the 
Krishna. The L shaped platform of the temple and the stumps of several 
pillars are still to be seen. An inscription found on the spot shows that this 
was a shrine dedicated to Kumara. The southern part of the building which 
contains massive platforms must have contained the garbhagrha. This shrine 
was founded by Camta-Sakti Kumara. 

Kumarasvami temple IIP 1 — This is a pillared hall situated about two 
hundred yards further south of the above temple. From the site were 
recovered pedastals and numerous torsos and a head of Kumara. Among 
other articles found is a slab containing the figure of Kumara standing with 
his legs apart and keeping the left hand at kati and probably holding a spear 
in the right hand, now broken. He wears a peculiar makuta with a till to 
the right and samkhapatrakundalas, a broad graiveyaka, with a round pendant, 
and a kativastra , whose ends hang to the sides. A broken piece of sculpture, 
also found here depicts the head of another Kumara image. 

Puspabhadrasvami temple™— The site of this temple is at the northern 
reach of the Krishna. An inscription found on this site states that this temple 
of £iva, named Puspabhadrasvamin, was built by maharajakumara SrT Vira- 
purusadatta, son of the Iksvaku king, Ehavala Camtamula, and his queen 
Kupanasii. It registers the gift of the village of Pudokedam for the perpetual 
maintenance of the temple. 

S/wz temple™ This was a shrine constructed with bricks veneered with 
slabs, neatly plastered walls and paved floor with a roof resting on four pillars. 

A number of stone lingas were found inside this temple. 

Temple of Sarvadeva 24 — The existence of this temple is known from an 
inscription w'hich states that a temple for Sarvadeva was built by Eiisiri the 
chief talavara, who was a great devotee of Kumarasvamin. This record is 
dated m the eleventh year of the reign of Camtamula II. 

19. Indian Archaeology, 1955-56, p. 25. 

20. ibid. , p. 36. 

21. ibid., PI. LXHI-c. 

22. ibid., 1956-57, p. 36; PI. VIII and E.l. XXIV, pp. 19-29 

23. Ind. Arch. 1957-58, p. 8. 

24. E.L XXXIII, pp. 147-149. 
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Temple of Nodagirisvami 2 * — The existence of this temple is known from 
another inscription, also dated in the reign of Camtamula II, which states 
that a lady, named Ratavasya, the daughter of a merchant, raised this Devakula 
for god Nodagirisvami. 

Temple of Astabhujasvami — This temple is on a site in the north-eastern 
corner of the Nagarjunakonda valley on the bank of the Krishna. It has 
yielded three shrine chambers with a dhvajastambha opposite one of them- 
A conch containing the carving of a vedi with a stambha surmounted by a 
cakra and another stambha surmounted by a bent sword and flag was found 
on this site. Two short labels have also been incised on the conch and one of 
them reads BHAGA VATO A THABHUJASAMISA 2 *. A gold plaque showing 
a nobleman standing in the posture of adoration, holding a lotus in one hand 
has also been found on the site . 27 More important is an inscribed slab also 
found in this locality. This Sanskrit record, dated in the thirtieth year of 
an Abhlra king, named Vasusena, states that Mahagramaka Mahatalavara 
Mahddandandy aka Sivasepha of the Kausika gotra and of the Peribideha 
family, installed god Astabhujasvamin on Satagiri and that the Yaunarajas 
of Srnjayapurf, Saka Rudradaman of AvahtI, and Visnurudra-Sivalanahda 
Satakarni of VanavasI, decorated the enclosure of the temple, dug a well on 
the hill and planted a palmyrah grove at Mudera. This god is described 
as Rumbarabhava and as not changed from his place . 28 

III. PALLAVA TEMPLES. 

It is now very well known that the Pallavas brought about the fall 
of the Tksvakus and annexed the southern and south-western parts of Iksvaku 
territory to their own kingdom. They seem to have continued the movement 
of revival of raidika dharma and the movement of temple building which 
were started by the Iksvakus. The British Museum plates of CarudevI register 
a gift made to the Kulimahataraka temple of Bhagavan Narayana at Dalura . 29 
The Uruvapalli grant of Yuvamaharaja Visnugopa register a gift made to 
the temple of Visnuhara built by the general Vi§nuvarma at Kandukura . 30 
Other dynasties that flourished contemporaneously shared this temple building 
activity with the Pallavas. The Gorantla plates of Hastivarman of the Ananda 
gotra mention god Sambhu of Vamkesvara . 31 Then there is the well known 
temple of Chezerla. 


25. ibid., XXXV, pp. 4-7. 

26. Ind. Arch. 1958-59, PI. V., fig. 5. 

27. ibid., fig. c. 

28. E.l. XXXIV, pp. 197-204; Ind. Arch. 1958-59, PI. V, fig. a. 

29. E.l. VIII, pp. 143-146. 

30. LA. V. pp. 50-53. 

31. ibid., IX, pp. 102-103. 
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The Kapotesvara Temple of Cezerla — Chezerla is a small village 
situated about fifteen miles west of Narasaraopeta, the headquarters 
of a taluk of that name in the Guntur district of Andhra Pradesh. It is 
accessible by bus in the summer months and in other months one has to 
walk about six miles from the nearest bus stop in order to reach the 
village . 32 

The village is well known for its temple. All writers on Indian anti- 
quities are aware of only two structural Buddhist caityagrhas now extant 
and these are at Ter in Maharastra and Chezerla in Andhra Pradesh. Both 
have been occupied by the Hindus and converted into saivite shrines. 

The temple of Chezerla is dedicated to Siva under the name of Kapo- 
teJvara and the linga, enshrined in the temple, is considered to be the mutilated 
part of the body of a king named Sibi. There are two traditions, one Hindu 
and one Buddhist, associating a king named Sibi and a Kapota or dove. 

The Hindu version of the tradition is found in the Mahabharata. It 
runs as follows: — Once upon a time, there was a Cakravartin named Sibi. 
son of Mandhata, who ruled over Kasmlr. He had two brothers, named 
Meghadambara and Jimutavahana. One day, Meghadambara obtained 
Sibi’s permission and left Kasmlr with a retinue of a thousand and five hundred 
men on a pilgrimage. In course of time, he came to a place near which a 
number of yogis were doing penance on a hill. He too joined them and after 
the lapse of a few years of intense meditation, he passed away. His body 
was burned on the top of the hill and assumed the form of a linga. Finding 
that the brother had not returned, Jimutavahana started in search of him 
with a large retinue. He too came to the same place and took to meditation 
after knowing of what had happened to his brother. He too perished here. 
Then Sibi himself set out in order to find his two missing brothers. On reach- 
ing the place and seeing the linga representing his brother, he decided to perform 
a hundred yajitas on this holy spot. While he was performing the hundredth 
yajna, the gods wanted to test him and his fitness to go to heaven and occupy 
an envious place, the prize for his hundred yajitas. Siva assumed the form 
of a hunter, Brahma the form of an arrow and Visnu that of a kapota or dove. 
The hunter chased after the bird which, after flying here and there out of fear, 
reached Sibhi and sought his protection. The emperor assured the bird 
that its life will be protected against all dangers. Very soon, the hunter came 
to the king and begged for the release of the bird so that he could kill and 
eat it and quench the pangs of hunger. Sibi was in a fix. He could neither 
release the bird to which he had offered protection nor allow the hunter to 
die of hunger. As a compromise, he offered the hunter his own flesh equal 
to the weight of the bird. A pair of scales was brought and the kapota was 
placed in one of the scales. The king plucked out flesh from his body and 

32. I surveyed this temple on May 10, 1963. 
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placed 'it in the other. The scales did not turn. Ultimately, he cut his head 
and placed it in the scale along with the flesh of his body. Pleased with this 
great sacrifice, the gods appeared before the king, restored his life and offered 
boons — SJibi desired that he and his followers should go to Kailasa and that 
their bodies should assume the forms of so many lingas . Later, a temple 
was constructed over the trunk of §ibi and the headless body came to be 
worshipped as Kapotesvara. 

The other tradition is embodied in a Buddhist jdtaka story named the 
Sibi jdtaka and in the Avadana Sataka. According to the former, king Sibi 
gave up his eyes to Indra who came to him disguised as a Brahman. The 
Sataka combines the story of the jdtaka and the Mahdbharata. This Sibi 
jdtaka is frequently found in Buddhist jdtaka sculptures and there are two 
representations, one at Amaravati and the other at Nagarjunakonda. 

There are nine inscriptions in the temple. 33 Of these, two 34 dated in 
S. 1085 and 1169, mention that god Kapotesvara is in the midst of 4,444 lingas. 
Two others 35 are dated in S. 1069 and S. 1087. One record 36 in 7th century 
characters is said to be the record of a gift made by Visamasiddhi, who has 
to be identified with (Kubja) Visnuvardhana 1, the founder of the Eastern 
Calukyan dynasty. The remaining two records are very important. They 
are incised on the two sides of the same slab. One of them, 37 a record of 
the well known Pallava King, Mahendra Varman I, (600-630 A.D.) mentions 
the king as Mahendra vikrama maharaja with his titles Avanibhajana and 
Vegavati-sandtha and registers a gift made by him to god Kapotesvara. The 
other inscription 38 registers gifts made by a grandson of the Ananda gotra 
king, Kandara. King Kandara is said to have fought many elephant battles 
at Dhanyakata, offended the Lord of Krishnavenna by causing widowhood 
to many Andhra women, and been the Lord of the Trikutaparvata, and of Kan- 
darapura with two janapadas. This Kandara had a daughter named Avanita- 
lamtavatl who begot the donor, who had the title Satsabhdmalla. 

The Kapotesvara temple is situated inside a compound in the north- 
western corner of the village and faces the east. The only entrance is in the 
eastern wall and is surrounded by a low gopura which is devoid of all deco- 
ration. The pillars and pilasters of the doorway have simple bracket capitals 
like those found in the Pallava temples of Kancl. 

The walled enclosure is studded with a number of minor shrines and 
stone-cut votive shrines. Immediately facing the gopura entrances are a 


33. STL VI. , Nos. 593-601. 

34. ibid., nos. 597 and 598. 

35. ibid nos. 599 and 600. 

36. ibid., no. 593. 

37. ibid., no. 595. 

38. ibid., no. 594. 
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small mantapa and the dhvajastambha . There are six minor shrines in the 
southern part of the courtyard, two in the western part behind the main temple 
and eight in the northern part. There are, besides these minor shrines, a 
number of stone cut votive shrines, all of the Ndgara order, two slabs con- 
taining 1000 lingas each and a marble slab containing the figure of Surya 
standing holding a lotus in each hand. To the north-west of the main shrine 
is a group of worn out images of the Saptamdtrkas. 

The main shrine of Kapotesvara has a small nafidimantapa in the front. 
Behind it is a narrow rectangular mantapa with two pillars in the front row 
and four in the back row with corresponding pilasters with the dvara in the 
centre. These four pillars have half lotus medallions. Beyond is a square 
Makhamahtapa containing two rows of two pillars each with corresponding 
pilasters. The two pilasters in the hind row, situated on either side of the 
dvara , contain figures of Dvarapalakas. Behind this mantapa are two walls, 
running east-west, connecting this mantapa and the apsidal shrine behind. 
There are two walls projecting to north and south at right angles to these 
walls and forming a narrow compartment which corresponds to the ahtardla. 
Beyond them are two similar walls with an entrance in the middle and these 
mark the chord across the apse of the original caitya-grha. There is a row 
of three pillars each on the inner side of the apse in the garbhagrha. Over 
them is a false roof made of stone slabs. 

The linga of Kapotesvara, set up on a square vedu is peculiar. It looks 
like the headless body of a man. There are two holes at the top on the sides. 
The hole in the right holds a vessel-full of water, which is drained everyday 
in the morning. The other hole takes in any quantity of water which goes 
to an unknown destination. 

The outer side of the walls of this apsidal shrine is plain. There is a 
plain unadorned kapota above the wall. The portion above consists of a 
patta, tripatta , gala , patta, trip aft a , gala and horse shoe shaped sikhara There 
are no kalasas above the sikhara as is the case with other apsidal temples. 
In the front of this sikhara there is a big simhalalata gable with elevations 
on the sides. Inside it is a saldkosta with a seated deity figure at the bottom 
and Siva and Devi seated on the bull in the centre. 

The Parasurdmesrara temple , GudimaUam , 39 Gudimallam is a small 
village situated about two miles to the east of Papanayudupeta, a flourishing 
industrial village in the Kajahasti taluk of the Chittoor district of Andhra 
Pradesh. There is a small apsidal temple in this village which is often 
mentioned on account of the peculiar linga housed in it. 

This temple consists of two parts, an original Pallava structure consisting 
of the Garbhagrha and ahtardla and a later Co]a addition, in the shape of 
an inner pradaksina and mukhamahtapa built in 1 126 A.D. 

39. I surveyed this temple on February 10, 1962 and published a preliminary accoun 
in JAHPS Vol. 29. 
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There are twenty six inscriptions 40 in this temple belonging to the Paliava, 
Bana, Yadavaraya and Co]a dynasties. The earliest of these, dated in the 
twenty third year of the Paliava king, Nahdipottarayar or Nandivarman, 
(779-830) records gift of land made while Vikramaditya Mahabalibanarayar 
was governing the country to the west of the Telugu road. It contains an 
order of the village committee about the setting up of oil mills for the supply 
of oil for the temple. (M.E.R. 229 of 1903) The next record is dated in the 
forty-ninth year of the Paliava king, Dantivikramavarman and records gifts 
of land made while Vijayaditya Mahabalibanarayar was ruling, (Ibid., 226). 
Another inscription, dated in the twenty-fourth year of Paliava Nrpatunga- 
varman, records a gift made while Bana Vidyadhara was ruling {Ibid., 228) 
A record dated S. 820 in the reign of the Bana chief, Vijayaditya, son of Vidya- 
dhara, records gift of thirty kalanju of gold for a lamp {Ibid., 223). Another, 
dated S. 827 in the same reign, registers the gift of twenty kalanju of gold for 
the supply of ghee for a lamp {Ibid.. 224) The remaining inscriptions are Cola 
records. One of them belongs to the time of Parantaka I and is dated in the 
thirty-second year of his reign. Another, dated in the fourth year of the 
reign of Rajakesarivarman, registers gifts made for offerings to an image 
set up by Gandaradityan {Ibid., 225 and 222). There are sixteen records 
of the time of Rajaraja 111 (1216-1246). Of these, two, dated in the second 
year, and fifth year, register gifts of land {Ibid., 220 and 211). One record, 
dated in the ninth year, registers gifts of land made by Calukyanarayana 
Yadavaraya alias Ghattideva {Ibid., 210). One record, dated in the tenth 
year {Ibid., 218) another dated in the fourteenth year {Ibid., 219) and three 
dated in the fifteenth year {Ibid., 205, 206 and 209) register gifts of lamps. 
One inscription of the fifteenth year mentions the god as Para&uramesvara- 
mudaiya — nayanar {Ibid., 204). Another, dated in the sixteenth year, registers 
a gift made by a certain Adigaiman, a Yadavaraya officer {Ibid., 221) One 
record of the nineteenth year states that a certain Karkata Raya built a well 
for fetching water for the god's bath {Ibid., 214). Two inscriptions, dated 
in the twentieth and twenty-seventh years, {Ibid., 216 and 208) register gifts 
of gold for lamps. There are two records of the time of Vikrama Cola (1118- 
1133). One of them, dated in the eighth year, mentions the setting up of 
the image of Candesvara {Ibid., 213). The other, dated in the next year, 
records the building of the temple for the merit of Naranadeva by his son 
{Ibid., 212). The last record is of the time of a Yadavaraya chieftain, named 
Vlranarasimha (Ibid., 215). 

The Parasuramesvara temple is situated in a rectangular enclosure at 
the north-eastern end of the village. There were four brick walls on the 
four sides, now almost fallen, with an only entrance in the west. This entrance 
is surmounted by a gopura whose brick superstructure has fallen. Its base, 
which is of stone, is austerely simple. There is a sculpture of Nrtta-Ganapati 
on the inner side of this base to the left of the pathway. 

40. MER nos. 204—229 of 1903. 
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There is a small shrine near the north-western angle of this enclosure 
containing the images of Kumara and two Devis. To its north is another 
small shrine containing a four handed image of Devi. A third shrine in the 
north-eastern corner houses a fine icon of Surya. In the eastern part of the 
enclosure are to be seen the dhvajastambha and balipitha and a low mahtapa 
containing nandi. 

The inner enclosure is closed. It consists of a low adhistana with three 
simple parts, plain walls built of large blocks of stone, a narrow plain band 
above them and the dcchadana or roof. It has a projecting entrance porch 
in the south. This porch consists of a pathway in the middle and a raised 
part on either side with a pillar having a lion at the base in the front. This 
is obviously an addition made in Vijayanagara times. 


The main shrine of Parasuramesvara consisting of garbhagrha and ahtarala 
is situated inside a pradaksina closed on the sides. Both the structures are 
on tne same adhistana which contains upana, adhahpadma, three pattas, tripatta, 
two pattas, urdhvapadma, and alihgapattika. The garbhagrha is apsidal on 
plan and the ahtarala before it is narrow. The wal Is of the garbhagrha contain, 
from north to south the series— three pilasters, makaratorna niche with a figure 
of Daksinamurti, five pilasters, makaratorana niche with a figure of Visnu, 
five pilasters, and makaratorana niche with the figure of Brahma. The north 
and south walls of the ahtarala are decorated with a makaratorana niche 
flanked by two pilasters on each side. The niche in the north wall contains 
a figure of Durga while that in the south wall is decorated with the figure 
of Ganapati. The walls are surmounted by a flat patta and hhutamdld. The 
n/nd/za above the garbhagrha is of the apsidal or Gajaprsta variety of the Vesara 
Order. There is an elongated naiika or gable on either side of it with wing 
like elevations on the edge and a simhalaldta at the top. There are three stone 
kalasas on the apsidal sikhara. The Pradaksina is a narrow pillared corridor 
lunnmg on the south, west and north of the garbhagraha and ahtarala. There 

insXv kTi U l° feet Wide ’ between the Pradaksina and the' structures 
nside it but slabs have been laid at intervals connecting the roof of the pradak- 

and tne roofs of the two central structures. There are five pillars in the 
northern and southern wings and four in the western wing, all of them with 
round shafts and typical Cola capitals. 

• T Th p e r LiangUl f mukhamant - a P a forms the eastern extension of the pradak- 

ma. There are four rows of pillars in it each of four pillars The en d re 

Ta maf T en l 0Sed by walls With “ onl y trance in the south Trc 
a .mall niche in the south fitted with a perforated screen 

-ssrscr to r ° u " d in ihis 

1°'V» Xigh, ia ,r i eft teps ll,C 

lower left at katj. She is adorned with hint a- 
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makuta, cakrakurtdalas , three graiveyakas , kucabandha, , girdle with pear] 
hangings, purnoruka and mahjiras. 

2. Brahma — This deity with three heads stands in samabhahga holding 
aksamala in the upper right hand, kamaridalu in the upper left and keeping 
the lower right in abhaya and the lower left at katu He wears pendants on 
the ears, kiritamakuta three graiveyakas , yajnopavita , udarabahdha , channavirc 
purnoruka and mahjiras. 

3. LVi'/z// — Standing in samabhahga this god holds sahkha and cakra 
in the upper hands and keeps the lower right hand in abhaya and the lower 
left at 

4. Daksiriamurti — Seated with the right leg resting on the back oi 
apasmarapurusa and the ankle of the bent left leg resting on the right thigh, 
this god holds aksamala in the upper right hand, kamandalu in the uppei 
left and keeps the lower right hand in cihmudra and the lower left in varadc 
holding a book. Jatas emanate from his head to the sides. He is adorned 
with jatdmakuta , makarakundalas, five graiveyakas , one long hara 9 yajnopavita 
chahnavira, girdle, ardhoruka and mahjiras . There is a bearded sage at bottom 
on either side. 

Kumara and Devis — Kumara of this combination has three faces in the 
front and three at the back. He is seated on a peacock with his left leg folded 
and the right hanging. The upper right hands hold lotuses while the uppei 
left hands hold vajras. The lower hands are in abhaya and varada. He is 
decorated with kiritamakuta , patrakundalas ; two graiveyakas , yajnopavita, 
chahnavira , udarabahdha , ardhoruka and mahjiras . There are two Devis or 
either side each holding a lotus in one hand and keeping the other hanging, 

6. Devi — Standing in samabhahga , this deity holds ahkusa in the uppei 
right hand, paha in the upper left and keeps the lower hands in abhaya and 
varada. 

7. Surya — Standing in samabhahga , this god holds a lotus in each 
of his two hands. There is a prabhd behind his head. He is adorned with 
makarakundalas, a broad graiveyaka , yajnopavita, girdle with simhalaldtc 
buckle, purnoruka and mahjiras. 

8. Nataraja — This is a fine bronze image. This god dances in the 
bhujahgatrdsa pose resting his right leg on the apasmarapurusa and holding 
damaru in the upper right hand, flame in the upper left, and keeping the lowei 
right in abhaya and the lower left in karihasta. Jatas emanate from his head 
in four rows. He is adorned with jatdmakuta , makara and cakra kundalas 
yajnopavita , udarabahdha , purnoruka and manjiras. 

9. Somaskahda /—This is a set of three bronzes. A short inscriptior 
in two lines below the image of Candrasekhara states that the set was giftec 
in the month of Magha in the cyclic year, Pramadica , corresponding to S. 17L 
by Raja Damera Venkatappanayanimgaru. Candrasekhara of this set i 
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seated in virasana holding para'su in the upper right hand and mrga in the 
upper left and keeping the two lower hands in abhaya and varada. He is 
adorned with kiritamakuta makara and cakra kundalas, graiveyaka, yajftopa- 
vita, channavira , girdle, ardhoruka and manjiras. Dev! is seated with her 
right leg folded and the left hanging. She holds utpala in the right hand 
and keeps the palm of the left hand open. She is adorned with kiritamakuta. 
cakrakundaias, keyuras, two graiveyakas, girdle with pearl hangings piuno- 
ruka and manjiras. Kumara stands in samabhahga between the two deities 
holding a lotus in each hand. 

Somaskanda //—This smaller set is of the same description as the bigger 
set described above. An inscription in two lines incised on the Cahdrasekhara 
image states that the set was presented on the fifth day of the month of Pusya 
in the cyclic year Durmati, corresponding to S. 1723. 

Parasuramesvara linga — As stated in the beginning, this linga is very 
peculiar and therefore much noticed. It is five feet high and one foot thick 
and of black granite. Its upper portion is shaped like an ordinary linga but 
the long shaft below contains, in fine relief, the figure of Siva standing on the 
shoulders of a crouching demon. He has only two arms, both hanging, the 
right holding mrga and the left kamandalu with a parasu resting against the 
left shoulder. His hair is matted and he wears a number of rings on the ears 
and a peculiar girdle with its central part hanging. 

IV. Remarks. 

The Iksvaku temples described above are of great importance for the 
evolution of Hindu temple architecture in South India. The buildings and 
temples of the Buddhist epoch served as their models and they in turn inspired 
temple construction of subsequent centuries of which various examples are 
to be found in the monolithic rathas of Mahabalipuram. The dates of the 
Iksvaku temples can be known with certainity. They were built during the 
reign of the Ik§vaku king, Cariitamula II, who ruled in the third quarter of 
the third century A.D. It is also clear from this that the temple building 
activity of South India was not inspired by the few surviving Gupta examples 
of distant north India and that the movement was indegenous and local. The 
origin of the cave and temple architecture of the Pallavas is more less certain 
because the Guntur and Nellore districts, which contained the earliest known 
Pallava temples were part of Iksvaku territory subsequently seized by the 
Pallavas and because Mahendravarman I, who introduced cave architecture 
into the Tamil country, ruled over this region which contained the earlier 
Visnukundin cave temples of Vijayavada, Mogalrajapuram and Undavalli. 41 
Similarly, there was a great temple building movement in northern Karnataka 
dating from 400 A.D. at the least, later patronised by the Early Cajukyas 
of Badaml. The mention of a Khamda-Caliki-remmanaka in one of the 

41. For a description of these cave temples see my “ History , monuments and coins 
of the Visnukw.ufins " A.P. Government Archaeological Series No. 10. 
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Iksvaku inscriptions from Nagarjunakonda, 42 the mention of a Calukya-visaya 
as existing round about the confluence of the Krishna and the Tungabhadra 43 
in the Mahaboobnagar district of Andhradesa and the statement in Calukyan 
c.p. grants that the second known historical ancestor of the family propitiated 
several deities on the Calukyagiri, all these indicate the high probability of 
the Calukyas having been one time subordinates of the Iksvakus of Vijayapuri- 
If so, it is very likely that the Calukyas drew their inspiration for temple building 
from the Iksvakus and gave this movement a new orientation at Aihole, Pattada- 
kal and BadlmT. This also explains the general similarities between the 
Calukyan and Pallava temples. 

The KapoteSvara temple of Chezerla is a peculiar shrine. It was originally 
a Buddhist catiyagrha and was subsequently converted into Siva shrine. The 
date of this conversion can be inferred with reasonable certainity. One of the 
inscriptions in this temple mentions Visamasiddhi, identified with the Visnu- 
vardhana I (624 — 642), the founder and first ruler of the Eastern Cajukyan line. 
The year 600 A.D. may therefore be taken as the latest limit. Another record 
in the Chezerla temple belongs to the time of the grandson of Kandara II 
of the Ananda gotra who seems to have flourished between 525-550 A.D. 4 * 
It is clear that the temple was known as a Siva shrine from at least 500 A.D. 
and that its conversion took place before that date. The later Pallavas of 
the Sanskrit grants ruled over this region from 350 A.D. and were zealous 
patrons of brahmanical revival. It will be reasonable therefore to inferthat 
the conversion of the Chezerla catiyagrha into a Saiva shrine took place during 
the time of the rule of the early Pallavas. 

The Parasuramesvara temple of Gudimallam is also peculiar. Since 
the village was included in Pallava territory from the beginning of Pallava 
rule, its Pallava origin need not be doubted. The presence of an inscription 
of Vijayadantivikramavarman in the temple indicates that the temple was 
in existence from 700 A.D. at the latest. The peculiar linga which is housed 
in it today is assigned to varying dates from the first century B.C. to the fifth 
century A.D. In any case, the linga is older than the temple. It is possible 
that the temple was built in order to house the linga which is of an earlier 
3ate. This temple may be assigned to about 700 A.D. 

42. E.l. XX, Nagarjunakonda Inscriptions, B4. 

43. C.P. grants in the A.P. Government Museum, pp. 40-45. 

44. See my article entitled “ Successors of the Satavahanas ” in the Journal of Indian 
History Vol. pp. 

45. I surveyed this temple in February, 1962 and published a preliminary account 
in the J .A.H.R.S. Vol. XXVIJ, pp. 179-183. 
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Sri Madhva's Dvaita Vedanta is a unique type of radical Pluralism, assert- 
ing the supremacy of Lord Narayana, above all things, and affirming at the 
same time the existence of a number of dependent reals. The real for Sri 
Madhva is not that which exists in all three times (present, past and future) 
It need not be eternal and continuing for ever. The real is not the nitya. 
It is that which is not superimposed (anaropitam), 1 Madhva’s classification 
and enumeration of categories is not mechanical nor purely epistemological- 
It is significantly ontological, so as to bring out the high-lighting principle 
of his theism. It brings out all the glory of the nature of ultimate reality’ 
which is identified, on the authority of scriptures, with Narayana. He 
is the independent real. He alone is self-dependent, in the absolute sense 
of the term. Every wish of self dependent being is realized in every activity 
of His. His nature sxantpa, its being an object of valid knowledge, pramil > 
its activity prarrtti does not depend on another. Obviously there cannot be 
two such infinite self-dependent reals. All the other reals are dependent 
on God for their svariipa, pramiti and pravrtti. They are real not in the Euro, 
pean Philosophical sense of the term, nor are they eternal. Dependent reality 
is admitted by Madhva and he feels that the existence of some reals beside 
the Lord adds to His glory and their non-existence would leave the Lord a 
soverign without a country to rule and citizens to pay him homage. Dependent 
reals are reals because the Lord has so willed it . 2 There is only one svatantra 
reality. The declaration that there is only one secondless Independent Real 
summarizes the genuis of Madhva’s system . 3 All other tenets follow from 
this major premise. If we articulate it we get the class of dependent reals, 
and the reality of the world. Sr! Madhva’s God is not the indeterminate, 
homogeneous impartite akhanclaikarasa of Sankara’s Brahman. Nor is he the 
mere nimitta-karana of the world as in Nyaya. For the Lord, if he chooses, can 

b ciWWdfipnT KiraitavaU Benaras Edn. It is interesting that this definition 
is as early as Udayana (1050 A.D.) 

2. PicAii 1*11*1 I- Katha, II. 2-13. 
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render the eternal categories like those of souls, time, space, substance, etc., 
ineffective. 4 He is not the god of the yoga system who is one among 
the special purusas. 5 He is the supreme purusa different from all others. He 
is not the God of Ramanuja who is inseperably connected] by cit and acit 
as his prakaras (outer sheaths). 6 He stands independent above all without a 
before or after in his glory. His qualities are not limited to six or eight as 
some systems describe. 7 He is the infinite home of all auspicious attributes. 
He has no detestable qualities {heyaguyd). He is not the same 
stuff as of prakrti . His nature and personality is a piece with His 
transcendent nature. It is aprdkrta. The Lord alone is the free agent. The 
terms freedom, independence, knowledge, glory, power, etc., have the plenary 
significance only in respect of Him. The human enjoyment of any faculty 
is derivative and is only to be understood in a restrictive sense. The existence 
(sattd) of all reals other than the Lord depends on His will. It is His will 
(sankalpa) not to destroy eternal entities supported by Him. It is observed 
that Lakshml, His consort, does not contribute to his bliss. His bliss is self 
sufficient, for the Lord is the source of all happiness. The Lord transcends 
prakrti and His nature is pure intelligence and bliss. There is no difference 
between the Lord and His incarnations. 8 

Sri Madhva establishes the existence of God not on the sandy foundations 
of logic or natural theology. It is based on scriptural authority. To the 
contention, that scripture speaks in different voices about the nature of ultimate 
reality, e.g.< sometimes in negative terms, and sometimes in positive predica- 
tion, Jayatlrtha in a masterly manner effects the harmonization of the srutis 
under five heads. He writes, “ All the Vedic texts set forth only one form 
of Brahman, called Narayana as the mine of innumerable auspicious qualities 
and free from all traces of any defect whatsoever. (1) Now some texts describe 
Him as endowed with qualities such as omniscience, the inner rulership of 
all existing things, sentient and insentient, great beauty, generosity and the 
like; (2) other texts describe Him as free from all taints such as sin, sorrow, 
a body made of five elements and so on; (3) yet other texts describe Him as 
inaccessible to the complete comprehension of man and as beyond the reach 
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of speech and mind; (4) some other texts, in order to focus attention on Him 
to the exclusion of everything else, describe Him as one without a second; 
(5) a few other texts with the purpose of teaching that He is the efficient cause 
of all objects and every existing entity describe Him as identical with every 
thing. In this manner the Vedas describe the nature of Brahman in various 
manners/' 5 * 

The Lord is represented as the supremely self-conscious personality. 
The monistic philosophies of the East and the West do not look upon ultimate 
reality as a personality. They call it spirit, Absolute, Brahman, God-head. 
They make a distinction between God and God-head as the two states of 
ultimate reality, the static and the dynamic. Madhva regards such distinctions 
as unreal. The concept of personality has been the target of attack for many 
philosophers. The grandest descriptions of the Lord is at best only the heaping 
up of all the highest qualities known to human imagination on God. They 
may be good so far as they go, but they are after all pitifully human con- 
ceptions. It does not avoid the anthropomorphic effect. Voltaire, remarked, 
u God made man in His image and he returned the compliment/’ 

The human intellect and its proclivities find it difficult to conceive of an 
impersonal spirit as ultimate reality. Thomas Aquinas writes that all language 
about God must be necessarily analogical. Whenever men think of God, 
they do so only in terms of human analogy. All language about divinity 
is symbolic. Professor A. N. Whitehead writes, “ Mankind, it seems, has to 
find a symbol in order to express itself. Indeed, expression itself is symbolism- 
Symbolism is no mere idle fancy or corrupt degeneration, it is inherent in 
the very texture of human life. Language itself is symbolism/’ 10 Symbols 
suggest but do not express. They provide the support for experience which 
lies beyond the power of words. The concept of personality is not a limitation 
as it is often made out to be. It would be so, if we mistook the symbol itself 
as God. Then it will be idolatry. Idolatry in the words of Sri Ramakrsna 
is the attitude of mind which identifies the symbol with God. The concept 
of personality does not go against the perfection of God. It is not a con- 
cession to weak minds, for authentic advaita tradition, holds that men must 
not by pass Is vara but must go through Him. Madhusudhana, the great 
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advaita dialectician speaks in moving terms about Lord Krsna. The descrip- 
tion brings out the great attraction the human mind has for the personalist 
conception of God. 11 §rl Madhva’s God is not like the God of the pantheist 
who equates God with all. for the Pantheist God minus the world is zero- 
For Madhva, God minus the world is still God. The God of Madhva 
is not the deist’s concept. The world is a machine. God is necessary to set 
it in motion and is also necessary for its works. God is not so external to 
the world. He is sustaining it every second of our existence and is partici- 
pating and propelling all activities according to our karma which is inert 
(, jada ). 12 But for Him the world will come to a stand still. Madhva identifies 
ultimate Reality {Para-Brahma) with Narayana. He finds ample support 
for it in the Gftd and he quotes profusely from it in support of his stand. 

The glory of the Lord would stand diminished to the level of a juggler 
if the world is not real and is illusory. Hence, Madhva on the authority of the 
scripture asserts the reality of the world and describes the Lord as its nimitta - 
kararia . God stands out in olympian majesty above all things in the world. 
The celebrated dvd suprna sruti and the last verses of the 15th chapter of 
the Gita are repeatedly cited by Madhva to spot-light his doctrine of the five- 
fold differences. 13 


The Soul is the seat of the individual’s experience. Souls are infinite 
in number. Their intrinsic nature {svarupa) differs. They are all grouped 
under three heads. The sdttvika , the rajasa and the tamasa. The 
realization of the true nature of ones svarupa is moksa. Only the sattvikas 
are destined to enjoy eternal bliss and avoid the accompaniment of the 
transmigratory process {samsara). Moksa has a positive and a negative 
aspect. It is only the birth right of the sdttvika souls. They too get it 
through the prasdda of the Lord. It is derivative and not native to the 
soul. The aparoksa vision of the Lord enables the soul to realize 
His native intrinsic svarupa. The intrisic svarupa is shrouded in the state 
of samsdra by two sheaths; one prevents the soul from the vision of the Lord 
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iji ; arcicchadtka ) and the other from the vision of its own svarupa ( Jfvacchadikd) 
By practice of the scripture-ordained duties, the individual soul should acquire 
ceremonial purity. Besides this, the soul should adhere to his svadharma , 
and dedicate all activities to the pleasure of the Lord. He must give up kamya- 
kannas (duties performed for securing definite secular ends) and must not 
fail to do. enjoined duties ( nitya-karma ) and must abstain from prohibited 
acts (nisiddha-karma). He must always uninterruptedly think of the Lord 
as the highest \alue to the exclusion of all, in the face of all odds, to secure 
His prasada. Bhakti is the way to it . 14 Mere karma and its fruits in the 
terms of merit, through self-effort does not give man liberation. Salvation is 
c-niy through the prasada of the Lord. It is not for rajasa and t a mas a souls. 
The rajasa souls, are condemned to endless cycle of births and deaths ( nitya . 
samsara >. The tdmasa souls are consigned to eternal hell. The svarupa of 
the souls is unalterable. That is the samkalpa of the Lord. Moral and 
spiritual progress is not indefinite, for it is necessarily limited to the svarupa. 
Total change is destruction and cannot be called progress, it is rebirth as 
something entirely new. Such a transformation of the svarupa of the soul 
is ruled out by Madhva. 


The soul is the image ( pratibimba ) of the Lord. This analogy must be 
understood in a restricted sense. Bimba-pratibimba-bhdva, means that the 
reflection, i.e., soul, is dependent on the prototype. Pratibimba means depen - 
dent on it (tadadhinatvam). According to Madhva, freedom is never gifted 
away to the souls by the Lord as a prince gifts away the powers of his state 
to his sons. When we talk of the ‘ freedom of the soul ’ we mean that one 
is unaware that the Lord is the indwelling agent and does not realize that 
he is a dependent agent. Acting under that unawareness, as if he is free, is 
the only freedom given to man. It is significantly described by Jayatlrtha as 
datta-svdtantrya when the soul is described as the reflection of the Lord’ 
it is not meant that the existence of the Jiva is due to a material upadhi in which 
God is reflected, as in the case when the face of a person is reflected in the 
mirror. The soul depends for all its powers on the Lord. ” Madhva’s 
conception ot God is all in all in his system. He does not brook any limitation 
to the Lord's powers, except those He Himself chooses to have. God is the 
real of the all reals. It is the only independent real in the plenary sense of 
the term. Madhva does not prove the existence of God with the help of 
reasonings. He seeks the support of the scripture for it and finds ample support. 

In a de\ otional hymn he puts the case for God’s existence and his message 
in very simple terms. 
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“Do the deeds that pertain (to you) and ordained (for you) and 
enjoy (their fruits) always with the thought bent low at Hari’s feet. Hari 
alone is great, Hari alone is teacher, and Hari alone is the father, mother 
and goal of the world. ” 

44 There is nothing in the world apart from Him that is more praiseworthy. 
Purusottama is beyond the greatest. Hence, enough of thinking about many 
worlds. Let the mind pay obeisance at the feet of the Lord. ” 

44 Even at the mere effort to recollect the Lord’s feet, all sins do quickly 
get destroyed. For one who recollects, the great position of mok§a is assuredly 
obtained. Why is it neglected? ” 

44 Listen to the supreme faultless and true words, uttered solemnly with 
the uplifted pair of arms. There is none greater than Hari, nor equal to 
Hari. He is the greatest among the group of all sentients. ” 

44 If Hari is not there, how do we explain the origin of the world. If 
the world is not dependent on the Lord (if it is dependent on us souls), then 
why is not there eternal happiness for us (the idea is that if we created the 
w 7 orld, we would have seen to the effect that we had perpetual happiness. 
From the fact of the presence of our undesired misery it is clear that we 
are not the creators of the world). Hence, the Lord is the creator.” 
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H. G. Narahari 


Some old Sanskrit terms to refer a Buddhist* 


Among the most important sceptics in ancient India were the Buddhists 
who did not subscribe to the orthodox doctrine laid down in the Vecla. There 
is not a single work of note, belonging to one or the other of the six orthodox 
schools of Philosophy ( Vaidika-dar'sana ), which does not establish its tenet 
after a refutation of the Buddhist view on the point. While it is usual to 
refer to the Buddhist by such names as Saugata, Bauddha, Sakya and Tathagata , 
due to their remarkable mastery over the Sanskrit language, great Naiyayikas 
like Jayantabhatta (890 A.D.) 1 and Udayana (984 A.D.) had woven sparkling 
epithets while referring to their Buddhist adversary. Names of individual 
Buddhists, not generally known, also occur in two of the important works 
of these two writers, the Nyayamahjari and the Atmatattva viveka, respectively. 
The object of the present paper is to collect some of these extraordinary epithets 
and unfamiliar names for the edification of those interested in knowing the 
names given to the Buddhist by Brahmin writers in the ninth and tenth 
centuries of the Christian era. 


2 . 


3. 


4. 


I. Nyayamahjari 2 of Jayantabhatta 
Aruridmbara, ‘ red-robed ' 

Iti kadasapralapitam etad arunambardnam (II. 109) 15 
Ksapanaka, 3 * One who is abstinent ’ 

Ksapanakanam kldrsam anumanopadesakausalam...iti nasaviha 
gananarhah (I. 4) 12 - 13 

Dnstasaugata, ‘ vile Buddhist ’ 

arthasamsparfinah sabdan kathayan dustasaugatafi (I. 78) 13 
Devanam Priya* ‘ a Buddhist ’ 

(a) Aho nipunadarsl de\dndm priyah (I. 56) 4 


* Paper read at the Annual Meeting of the Linguistic society of India 1959 
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(b) Saugatair api karanat karyanumanam anglkrtam eva....iti 
granthajiio devdnam priyafj (I. 116) 30 

(c) Bahyantarakrto visesa iti cet, aho visesajfio devdnam priyalj 
(II. 104) 15 

5. Bhadanta, ‘ One who is to be honoured ' 

(a) ‘ Pradarsitah bhadantakalahe ’ smabhir udaharanavistarah 
(I. I19) 27 

(b) Upadanasahakarikaranabhava eva bhadanta-si6.dhaxit& durupa- 
padah (II. 28) 21 

6. Rakiapata. ‘ One who wears a red cloth ’ 

Atra raktapatafy prahuh prameye sati cintanam | 

yuktam nama pramanasya tad eva tv atidurlabham || (I. 51) 1S 

7. Sdkvanartaka, ‘ Buddhist dancer ' 

Na ca saknumah pade pade vayam ebhir abhinavam 
alpam api kincid apasyadbhis tad eva punah punah 
prakurvadbhih sakyanartakais saha kalaham atimatraih 
kartum (II. 115) 7 - 8 

8. Sdkyabhik.su, * Buddhist mendicant ’ 

(a) Vijnanadvaitadarsanad iti sakyabhiksavah (II. 92)* 

(b) Ata eva conmattapralapatah sakyabhiksavo ’ pi 
parisuddhabodhinah (II. 198) 15 

9. Sakyasisyaka, ‘ worthless follower of Buddha ’ 
kathyate vada eka iti sakyasisyakailj. (II. 153) 17 

10. Sauddodani, ‘ son of Suddhodana (Buddha) ' 

Vikalpavisayah sabda yatha sauddhodaner grhe (I. 58)- 5 

1 1 . Sauddhodamsisya, ‘ disciple of the son of Suddhodana ’ 

Na tu sauddhodajiisisya-pa.nkSLlpita.rn ubhayam apy etat (I. 107)®° 

12. Among individual Buddhist writers mentioned in this text are 
Dharmakirti and Ravigupta; the former is referred to, not only 

by his own name, 5 but also by appellatives like Kirti and Bhiksu: 

(а) Etac ca kirtinapy evam kathitam (II. 200) 30 

(б) Yat — laksanam pratyaksasya jagau® bhiksus tad atyantam 
asampratam (I. 86) 8 

(c) Yat kalpanapodhapadarii . . bhihyuna pathitam (I. 92) 8e 

(d) Etena ravigupto 7 ’pi parimlanamukhlkrtah | - 
Ksanikatvaksamaditvasamutpreksanapanditah || (II. 34) 20 - 21 

5. 1^939 ' — — 

6. The allusion in this and the next citation must be to the definition of perception 
(Pratyahsa) given in the Nyayabindu of Dharmakirti. 

7. This Buddhist writer seems to have been an eminent exponent of the theory 
of momentary flux ( ksaiiikatva ). 
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2 . 


3. 


4. 


6 . 


II. Atmatattvaviveka 8 of Udayana. 

Sauddhodani, ‘ son of Suddhodana (Buddha) 

Kim ayam ahimsadir vaidika evartho bidalavratanyayena 
sraddhapadanaya sauddhodani prabhrtibhir upanibaddhah (p. 886) 6 
Agantukaf ‘ heretic ’ 

Evam prakrante agantukanam anadhikarat (p. 907) 31 
Kuhakavaiicita, ‘ One deceived by a magician ’ 

Kuhakavancitailj, . . dipankarasusiradarsibalisavat (p. 907) 23 
Kirti, ‘ Dharmakirti, ostracized by orthodoxy * 
Traivarnikabahiskrtair anadhikaribhir ananyagatikatvat 
jRT/'tz-prajnakaravat (p. 907) 10 

Udumbaragartiyatantuvaya, ‘ Weaver of Udumbaragarta who was 
too lazy (alasa) to perform the elaborate orthodox rituals ’ 
Alasabhlrubhis udumbaragartiyatantuvdyavat (tat parigrahah) 
(p. 907) 7 - 8 

Kanacdrya, * name of a sophist or student of a logic who became 
a Buddhist through foolishness ( mohat ). ’ 

Kutarkabhyasibhii ca mohat Kanacaryadivat (p. 90?) 1,1 

Saundika 10 , name of an indiscreet person (aviveki ) who joined 
the heterodox fold 5 

avivekibhis ca pajandisamsargat Saundikddivat (p. 907) 18 
Sarabha, ‘ name of a man attracted to the Buddhist camp by the 
abundance of food (bhakya) and drink (peya) available there.’ 
Bhaksapeyady advaitarucibhis ca ragat sarabhadivat (p. 907) 12 

Sdmanya, ‘ name of an indigent Jain, unable to make a living 
who was lured into the Buddhist fold by money 
Ayogyair avl (jl?) vanat samanyasramayakavat (p. 907) 20 
Subhuti, ‘ name of a house-holder ( grhastha ) who took up to Yogic 
discipline and who, unable to stand its rigours, found the opposite 
camp attractive. 5 

$° S 907)i?if bhimSnibhi§ cavyagratabhisandhal ? subhutyddivat 

intellectual needs or conviction but wlth the ^bSct of ? Ifiir’ n °‘ thr ?V8 h 
personal objective like money/food and drink. 5 f fWfilI,ng SOme abjeCt 

8. Ed. Bibliotheca Indica, No. 170, Calcutta, 1939 
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E. R. Srikrishna Sarnia 


Some Aspects of Bhartrhari *s Philosophy 


Though there had been a regrettable break in the tradition of the study 
of the Vakyapadlya for a long time, recently some enthusiastic scholars both 
in India and abroad have taken up this important text for their serious studies . 1 
Yet, most of them are primarily concerned with the linguistic theories held 
by Bhartrhari and not with the fundamental philosophy on the basis of which 
he has developed his linguistic theories. This article makes an attempt to 
point out some aspects of Bhartrhari’s Metaphysics as found in his Vdkya - 
padiya. 

The Vakyapadlya is mainly based on the Mahdbhdsya of Patahjali on which 
Bhartrhari has also written a commentary. The latter describes the Malta - 
bhdsya as a reservoir of all fundamental thoughts of philosophy . 2 The same 
is more true with the Vakyapadlya. For, Bhartrhari gives many divergent 
theories with regard to each problem of philosophy he discusses and suggests 
a happy synthesis of all by maintaining that the differences in the theories 
are only due to the difference in the standpoints from which they are viewed . 3 4 
Though this kind of treatment is perfectly consistent with the lofty spirit of 
the philosopher, the student in search of the author's own views finds himself 
sometimes in a difficult position. 

If we were to believe the traditional account, the authenticity of which 
has been disputed by many a scholar, although without much success, the 
author of the Mahdbhdsya , the Yoga-sutras and the Caraka-samhitd is one 
and the same person. Bhartrhari too seems to be holding the same view, 
though he does not make a specific mention to that effect. His commentators, 
however, interpret the view as held by him by reading between the lines . 1 

1. Prabhat Candra Cakravarti: The Philosophy of Sanskrit Grammar , Calcutta, 
1930. J. Brough: Audumbarayand 1 s Theory of Language , Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
Studies, XIV, P.I; Theories of General Linguistics in the Sanskrit Grammarians. 
Transactions of the Philological Society, London, 1951. Betty Heiman: Sphota and 
Artha , A volume of studies presented to Prof. P. V. Kane. K. A. Subramania Aiyar; 
The Doctrine of Sphota , Journal of the Ganganath Jha Research Institute, V. G. N. 
Bhattacarya: A study in the Dialectics of Sphota, Journal of the Department of Letters, 
University of Calcutta, 1937. K. Kunjunni Raja: Sphota: The Theory of Linguistic 
symbols: The Adyar Library Bulletin, XX Parts 1—2; etc. GaurTnatha Sastri: The 
Philosophy of Word and Meaning , Calcutta. 

2. Vakyapadlya: 11. 485: ?!W ^Tcfr3TFTT TT|T¥TTW 

3. ibid.: I. 75: f^f I 

4. ibid.: 1. 147: t *T?TT I 
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Commenting on II. 481, Punyaraja refers to this verse as agreeing with the traditional 
account referred to above. 
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If it is true, Patanjali was a follower of the Samkhya system of philosophy. 
The Yuktidfpikd mentions the name of Patanjali as Sdmkhydcarya ; the philo- 
sophy of the yoga- sutras is not different from that of the Samkhya with the 
exception of admitting God in the Caraka-samhita avowedly adheres to the 
Samkhya system. Nagesa the latest authentic and dependable grammarian 
of highest acumen, also seems to support the tradition, by citing the Caraka - 
samhitci and the Yoga-sutras along with the Mahabhasya in several instances. 3 
Thus the acceptance of this traditional view would naturally lead us to the 
hope of finding Bhartrhari as a follower of the Samkhya thought. But the 
expectation does not prove to be true. The fundamental philosophy of 
Bhartrhari as seen in the Vakyapadlya is Advaita . This does not, however, 
make us distrust the traditional account of Patanjali referred to above, especially, 
when we remember the vast gap in between the times of the authors of the 
Mahdbhdsya and the Vakyapadlya. 

The fundamental difference between the Samkhya and Advaita is that 
while the former maintains matter as the source of the universe, the 
latter admits of an Intelligence beyond that from which the whole universe 
comes into being. Though we are sure that Bhartrhari was an Advaitin we 
are not in a position to determine the details of his view from the Vakyapadlya . 
Unfortunately, his commentary on the Brahma-sutras of Badarayana, which 
Yamunacarya refers to in his Siddhitraya is irretrievably lost to us. In the 
Vakyapadlya there is a reference to Vidyabhdsyas , 1 which might be the author’s 
commentary on the Brahma-sutras . That Bhartrhari was a predecessor of 
Sankara, whose is the oldest commentary on the Brahma-sutras extant in its 
entirety, is beyond doubt. So a correct assessment of Bhartrhari’s Advaita 
will be very helpful in finding out the pre-Sankara position of Advaita thought, 
and in evaluating Sankara’s contribution to it more or less correctly. 

But Bhartrhari is not only an Advaitin but also a Vaidika in the truest sense 
of the term. He does not seem to make the distinction of Karma-kdyu}a and 
Jnana-kdrida as the later Advaitins have done. He takes the Veda as a whole 
and calls it by the term brahmardsi. He maintains that the divergent views 
of the absolutists and the dualists are based on the eulogistic passages ( artha - 
vada) found in the Vedas . 8 His erudition in the Vedic lore is evident from 
his citing numerous Vedic passages to illustrate his grammatical theories. 0 
Moreover, he holds with Yaska that Veda is the direct knowledge experienced 


5. Vaiyakarana-siddhanta-laghu-man j usa. Chs. I and II 

6. See the introduction of Carudeva Sastri to his edition of Vakyapadlya , p.3 

7. Bhartrhari’s own explanation of his verse I. 129; 
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by the Seers. 30 In that view the Veda is not an object of knowledge in the 
ordinary sense. It is the knowledge itself. 11 It is likened to the knowledge 
in the dream where the knowledge and the object known cannot be 
distinguished. 12 The sruti or Veda which is a mass of sounds is only the 
utterences of those Seers, who out of love and sympathy wanted to convey 
their experiences to persons unable to have the same experience. Whether 
as a necessary consequence of this taking the whole Veda as a single unit 
Bhartrhari held the view of Jndnakannasamuccaya, lz which the later Advaitins 
like Bhaskara and the Kashmir Saivites advocate, and against which Sankara 
directs his uncompromising criticism is not clear from the Vdkyapadlya . 

As any other Vedic philosopher, Bhartrhari too, accepts Brahman as. the 
ultimate reality out of which the entire articulated universe emerges. Naturally, 
the universe which originates from Brahman dissolves in it at the end. But 
Brahman , which transcends all assumptions, is not affected by the origination 
or dissolution of the universe. Brahman is not characterised as sat-cid-ananda; 
but it holds within itself innumerable forces or potentialities; the relationship 
between these forces and Brahman is neither identity nor non-identity. 
Though in truth Brahman is indivisable and impartite it can be viewed as having 
apparent divisions of vidya and avidyd. As time is a force emerging from 
Brahman , Brahman is time-less; eternal having no beginning and ending. 
Brahman , the cause, and universe, the effect, are not different from each other. 
These characteristics of Brahman are common to the other Advaitins also. 
But Bhartrhari makes it dear that his Brahman is the essence of sabda (sabda- 
tattvam): also it is the cause of phonemes ( aksaram ). This seems to be his 
fundamental philosophy on which he bases his sphota theory of linguistics. 14 

There are numerous statements in the Vedas that vdk sometimes called as 
sabda has become the universe. 15 There is also the statement that the Creato r 
created the worlds after uttering the words denoting them. 16 The Brahma - 
sutra states that Brahman is sastrayoni , 17 which Sankara interprets as from 
Brahman all Vedas originated and also as Vedas are the means to realise 
Brahman. It is also difficult to explain how the absolute Brahman which 

10. ibid.: 1. 5 xrf qwfe r 

11. ibid.: TnEtgf ) 

12. ibid.: I. 146: ^ ^ ^ qf^rf^T I 

13. cf: ’TSTTRt # *737 I 

14. Vdkyapadlya, L 1 and Bhartrhari’s commentary on it. 

is. fesn wnfa wr? i 

16. *T siTTf^, etc. 

17. 1. 1.3 
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transcends everything becomes the source of the universe. Here it seems 
that Bhartrhari effects a synthesis by admitting, on the one hand, the trans- 
cendental absolutism, and, on the other, Brahman's capacity to originate 
the universe. Brahman is the essence of sab da; it transcends Sabda. Yet, 
it evolves into universe by virtue of its being sabda. To put it in other words, 
the absolute Brahman is transcendental; but that which is the origin of the 
universe is Sabda-brahman . 18 Thus the transcendental nature of Advaitic 
Brahman is harmonized with the Vedic passages which proclaim the vak or 
Sabda as the source of the universe. 

Now it is to be enquired what is meant by Sabda-brahman. Is it different 
from the absolute Brahman ? Not exactly; yet there is this much difference. 
Sabda-brahman is that state of Brahman in which it is ready to evolve into 
the universe in its diversity. All Vedantins have accepted such a state whether 
they call it the ‘ desire to create ’ ( sisrksd ), ‘ sport ’ (Hid) or ‘ magic power ’ 
(mayd-sakti). How such a state comes about nobody knows; or only the 
yogins know of it. Bhartrhari calls that state by the name Sabda out of which 
the entire universe comes into being. This Sabda or vak can now be viewed 
as the first of the creations. It is not totally different from Brahman as the 
rays of the sun are not different from the sun. It is not sound, but is essentially 
knowledge. The Upanisadic passage. 


m m: i 

m ^ =3 ii 

completely agrees with this view . 19 Moreover, in the Chandogya it is said 
that tejas was the first creation to come about. Tejas is vak. Thus, Bhartrhari’s 
Sabda-brahman is, as it were, the first articulation of Brahman and from it 
proceeds the rest of the creation. 

Yet from another point of view it is accepted by all Vedantins that 
the entire universe is a mixture of name and form (nama-rupa). What is 
name and what is form? Form is the external cover and name is the internal 
essence. If the body is the form, the mind is the name. The thoughts first 
transform themselves into names or sounds and then into meanings or objects. 
Thus the theory of sabda-brahman is not uncommon to the Vedanta. 


To put it in the linguistic way, the relation between word and meaning 
is eternal. That is to say every idea in the mind has a counterpart in a word; 
the word and the thought are inseparable. The external part of one and 


18. cf. Laghumanjusa, p 172. 3 ST ^ TTcT f^FTT: 


It will be very interesting to compare this theory with that of Pratyabhijna 
advocated by Kashmir Saivites. 


19. Note the expression « STtWT rPT: ” and compare it with the previous footnote. 
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the same thing is what we call word and the internal part is what we call thought. 
Even when we merely think of some thing, say a table, the sound ‘ table ’ 
is faintly pronounced in our mind. The knowledge of table, which is really 
the wave in the mind-stuff, is caused by the sound vibration external or internal. 
There cannot be any wave without the impulse of this sound. Thus it is sound, 
sabda, though not in the usual sense of the term in which it is generally under- 
stood, is the cause underlying every idea. This is the point of Bhartrhari 
in saying that sabda-brahman is the origin of the universe. 

Bhartrhari uses the Yogic terminology of para, pasyanti, madhyama and 
vaikharl in enumerating the four kinds of vak and declares that the science 
of grammar deals with all the latter three forms of vak.- 3 Vaikharl is that 
which is produced by the vocal organs or other instruments and apprehended 
by the auditory sense. It is temporal. If we go further, we find that it comes 
out of our desire to convey some idea to others and is pushed out by the air. 
At this stage it is a mixture of idea and sound under the control of the vital 
airs and is called madhyama . 21 Still it is in time and is having some order 
of sequence. It has got still a subtle form, in which though it is a compound 
of idea and sound, 22 it is not temporal, and therefore, is not aprehended by 
ordinary human beings. It is said to be realised by the Yogins, who have 
necessary concentration of mind to get at it. All these three forms of vak 
are within the range of the science of grammar. The last stage, which is 
called para, is the sabda-brahman , the source of all. 

It may be asked what is meant by * origination ’ of the universe from 
the sabda-brahman, and what is the nature of relationship between the universe 
and its source. If it is assumed that the universe is different from Brahman, 
duality is accepted. Otherwise, there is no sense in talking about origination 
or emanation. Bhartrhari’s view is that Brahman evolves into the universe 
without losing its identity. This kind of evolution he calls by the terms vivarta 
and parindma. 23 These two have been sharply differentiated from each other, 
especially, in the post-Sankara period. Vivarta is explained by Bhartfhari 
as ‘ the adopting of a different unreal and diverse form by a single one which 
does not loose its own nature in doing so! 24 The analogy of the appearance 
of the dream objects is also given in this context. 25 Yet it is maintained that 
the universe is not at all different from Brahman; the diversity is entirely satu- 


20 . 


21 . 


22 . 
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23. ibid.: 1 I. 108, 

24. ibid.: I. 1 tr^T 
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rated with Brahman. As for nature of relationship between Brahman and 
the universe, he seems to be lenient towards the doctrine of identity in difference 
( hhedabheda ). But whether this bhedabheda is in agreement with that which 
is found in the Vi s is tadvait a of Ramanuja, or in the Advaita of Bhaskara, Bhartr- 
prapanca, Nimbaraka, or Yiidavaprakasa, is to be carefully ascertained. This 
is not within the scope of this short article. 

The ultimate purpose of every branch of learning in India was the libe- 
ration of the soul from its wordly bondage. The view as to what is liberation 
may be varying; but there was no shadow of doubt as to its being the ultimate 
goal and value of life. Thus though grammar might have originated primarily 
to facilitate a successful study of the Vedas, as Patanjali himself states , 26 and 
as is evident from its being called the first limb of the Veda , Bhartrhari, who 
raises the grammar to the position of a darhana, or philosophy, on a par with 
any other system of philosophy, makes the assurance that study of the grammar 
is the first step leading to liberation; nay, it is the royal path directly leading 
to liberation . 27 And according to him, liberation is the disintegration of 
knot of ego * I ’ and * my .’ 26 By knowing the correct usage of words one 
acquires an unseen dharma which enables him to disentangle himself from 
the senses including the mind and experience the soul, which experience leads 
him to pratibha intutional knowledge, which is also called pa'syanti vak, where- 
from he becomes one with sabda-brahman or para-yak .* 9 


26. 

27. 


28. 


29 . 


: s p ffrmT i 


Vakyapadiya: I. 16 ftpnfT fa f gi ft q RW i q; I 
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ibid.: L 7, 14 see the commentary on the verse. 



A. R. G. Tiwari 


Crime and Punishment in the Mrcchakatika 


The crimes, according to the Mrcchakatika , were primarily moral failures 
of persons living in society. As such each crime was regarded as a moral 
lapse plus either an act against society or a crime against the state. If it were 
merely a failure against society only, there was no legal punishment entitled 
for it, e.g ., adultery, gambling, etc. Some of these failures, however, led 
to some crime, e.g., failure to pay off one’s debt incurred in gambling or mis- 
appropriation of trust property. If a suit were filed in these cases, it was 
treated as a failure against society, and not against the law and order in the 
state. So one does not know if there were crimes against the state except 
those against the person of the king. Here again, there was no criterion 
to judge the crime. If the king felt apprehensive of some person, the latter 
was put in jail without any judicial proceedings. But if this prisoner escaped 
from the jail, the person assisting the jail-breaker was punished for having 
committed a crime against the. state. So there was no exact line of demar- 
cation between crimes against the king and against the state. And again, 
crime against the king was such a nebulous element that whenever he felt 
his position likely to be threatened by any one, the suspect was jailed. The 
provision of releasing an accused on bail is nowhere in evidence. 

So one might say that anti-social activities, according to Sudraka. fall 
into three categories, namely 1. those which are purely moral, 2. those 
which arc social-cum-legal in their implications, and 3. those against the 
king and the law and order of the state. 

Lapses in sex-morals 

King himself kept ladies of promiscuous origin 1 in his harem- and awarded 
high posts to the relatives of his keeps. 3 Courtesans preyed upon even innocent 
old Brahmins if the latter were found in the street after evening. 4 Ladies of 
low birth with no character were in the habit of changing husbands. 5 Ladies 
visited their lovers (not husbands) even in inclement weather, 6 even the heavy 
rains could not deter them. 7 Miscreants pursued ladies in the streets 8 and 
traced out their where 9 abouts in darkness of the night by the fragrance of 
their flowers and sounds of their ornaments. They even caught their desired 


All the citations from the Mrcchakatika are taken from the Chaukhamba edition, 1954. 

1. cf., pp. 53, 463 4. p. 34 7. p. 290 

2. p. 461 5. p. 277 8. p. 35 

3. p. 67 6. pp. 278 — 79 9. pp. 56—57 
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lady by hair after entering into the residence of respectable persons . 10 On 
being rebuked for such a shameless trespass, they did not hesitate to declare 
the purpose of their unauthorised entry, but they did not forget to apologize 
for catching a wrong lady by hair . 11 The hanger-on of the city police officer, 
in one instance, attempted to tempt an unwilling lady to bed with his master , 12 
who, in his turn, boastfully claimed the right of killing ladies 13 and to frighten 
his reluctant lady-love into a terrified submission , 14 if the latter refused to 
reciprocate his advances . 13 He even ordered his servants and companions 
to drag the lady by her hair 16 and beat her ; 17 and on their refusal to comply 
with his orders ultimately strangled her himself 18 and afterwards accused some 
respectable but poor person of that crime . 19 Undying enmity was threatened 
to innocent persons by this police officer for their refusal to hand him over 
the wanted lady to make love . 20 The open admission of the incurability 
of a person attached to another’s wife 21 suggests its converse that a married 
lady attached to another person could not be cured of her habit to commit 
adultery. Even though married and respectable persons made love with a 
courtesan, such a contact was not regarded as a social asset and the person 
conerned was ashamed to admit this shady relationship publicly in a court 
of law . 22 The courtesans also felt it awkward to reveal the names of their 
clients in the court of law . 23 


Gambling 


Gambling, like adultery, was regarded as an incurable habit . 24 That 
it was not an offence can be inferred from the fact that the state appointed 
an officer to supervise over gambling in the capital . 23 In other words, 
gambling at un-authorised places was a crime . 20 People indulged in this 
game even when they knew its harmful propensities . 27 Bad circumstances, 
like impoverishment of the employer, turned a person to gambling as an 
economic necessity . 28 Some people did acquire friends and wives through 
gambling but ultimately they lost them again 29 and themselves got reduced 
to tatters . 30 A gambler had to be patient enough to suffer all sorts of physical 
tortures like dragging of one’s person on pointed pebbles or biting of one’s 
thigh by dogs , 31 etc., Creditor beat mercilessly his gambler-debtor , 32 boxed 
his nose to bleeding 34 and even sold him away to recover his amount . 33 A 
legal suit could be filed for the recovery of money against the gambler who 
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failed to clear off his dues. 36 Gamblers, on losing money in the game fled 
away from their creditors 37 and, after walking backwards to elude the pursuers, 
seated themselves on the empty pedestal in a temple as a deity. 38 

Offence against property 

Offences against property can be divided into two categories v/r., 1. mis- 
appropriation of trust property; 2. theft, robbery etc., The first came under 
civil liability and the latter was a crime. 

Misappropriation of trust 

Some people misappropriated the property left in trust with them, if 
the transaction was oral. Later on, they demanded legal proof for it and 
cleanly pocketed the property. 39 However, honest persons did not seem 
it becoming to do so and willingly suffered themselves a considerable loss 
to make good the loss of the trust property if the latter were even stolen away 
from their custody. 40 

Stealing and Robbery 

Stealing had two reasons behind it: 1. Psychological and 2. Social 
or socio-economic. The psychological reason lay in the belief of some persons, 
who preferred stealing to slavery, 41 that in courage lay wealth 43 for those who 
were not afraid of the punishment from the king. 43 The socio-economic 
cause lay in the necessities like payment for the manumission of the slave- 
girls by their lovers to their owners. 44 

There was a regular science of stealing and it seems, as if thieves observed 
its rules. 45 They stole at night 46 by eluding the watchmen. 47 Thieves were 
deft in finding out a suitable place, softened by daily pouring of watei\ in a 
secluded comer of an already pulverised w 7 all, to bore a hole 48 large enough 
to let in a person creeping on his belly. 49 Before entering into the house 
they at first tried a dummy and even after getting into it they first of all wanted 
to be sure, with the aid of lamp and other methods, if any one inside the house 
was awake. 60 They poured water in the sockets of the hinges of the doors 
to prevent them from making noise. 51 Next, they, employed tantric devices 
to find out if there was any buried wealth. 52 It appears that theft of master's 
property by the domestic servants 53 and the false accusation of the domestic 
servants by the master’s 54 were not uncommon. 
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Equipment of thieves 

Measuring tape , 55 dummy , 56 medicine for snake-bite 57 and implement 
for boring hole in a house-waIl 5S constituted the chief items in the parapher- 
nalia of a thief. In the absence of a measuring rod, a Brahmin-thief could 
use Ills sacred thread instead . 69 

Code of conduct among thieves 

Even though sons of a Veda - knowing Brahmins were attracted to this 
profession, such persons felt ashamed to commit theft in the house of a Brah- 
min and did not forget to blame themselves for doing so . 60 Usually, chivalrous 
thieves did not remove ornaments from the person of ladies 81 nor did they 
commit theft in the house where ladies only resided . 62 The property left 
in trust with a Brahmin or the articles collected for sacrifice were also not 
touched by such respectable thieves . 63 Similarly, it was regarded unbecoming 
for a theif to strike a person who was either terrified or asleep . 61 

Robbery and child-lifting 

The very accusation of Sakara against Carudatta of having murdered 
Vasantasena for her ornaments , 65 suggests that robbery accompanied with 
murder was not unknown. Similarly, the boast of Sarvilaka to Madanika 
that he had not snatched away any child from its mother 66 suggests that others 
who did not have such scruples did it and that he himself would have lifted 
away a child if it was not in its mother's arms. 

Crimes against king 

As pointed out earlier an action against the king ultimately turned into a 
crime against the state, e.g., aiding a prisoner, wrongfully confined by the 
king, to escape from his custody ended as a crime against the state when in 
the beginning it was simply rescuing a helpless victim and helping him to 
escape from the unauthorised wrongful confinement by a person who happened 
to be a king. However much these acts might bear a tendency to coalesce, 
it cannot be denied that it is always better to keep them separate and distinct. 

In those days when usurpation through regicide was very common, kings 
were greatly afraid of losing their lives and kingdoms at the hands of any 
rival or an upstart. That is why, any person likely to jeopardise the safety 
of the person of the king fell a victim to king’s wrath. So, believing in some 
prophecy that a certain cattle-rearer Aryaka was going to be the king of Ujja- 
yini in future, the then ruling king Palaka , 67 without any other valid reason , 68 
tore that innocent Aryaka from his family 69 and imprisoned him 70 with heavy 
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chains so heavy that even after their removal, the poor Aryaka could not 
walk with ease. 71 This made the friends of the victim the enemies of the 
king. 72 They planned and ultimately succeeded in releasing their friend 
from the prison after killing the guards and breaking his fetters. 73 When 
such an innocent person broke away from the prison, even respectable persons 
felt happy at it 74 although not without fear 75 to their personal safety. 7 * They 
even got him conveyed in their covered carriages 77 after removing his fetters 
and wished him good luck. 78 Even the royal watchman protected such a 
run away, if the latter sought his protection, 79 offered him sword 80 and wished 
him success against the reigning chief. 81 When a person, who was already 
proclaimed by soothsayers to be the future king, escaped from the prison, 
riff-raff of the capital gathered around him. 82 Erring officials joined him. 83 
Their friends also excited the disgruntled members of the royal family, ministers 
of the state, persons offended by insults at king's hands, and other crafty and 
war-like persons to join the king's enemy with their sons, brothers and other 
members of the family. 84 Ultimately, the anti-king party succeeded in killing 
the king 85 in the sacrificial chamber 80 during the sacrifice 87 and placed their 
own friend on the throne. 88 At that time all the friends of the usurper were 
rewarded. 89 

Law and order 

Even though the king was regarded as the protector of all helpless persons 
in the realm 90 his brother-in-law (who also happened to be the chief police 
officer of the capital) roamed in the streets after the night fall with his com- 
panions, either to trap innocent persons 91 or chase beautiful ladies. 92 Other 
wretches pursued ladies in the darkness of night for money 93 However, 
watchman patrolled the city at night. 91 When someone escaped from the 
royal prison, special officers were fixed at strategic points of the city to get him 
back. 93 They had a right to search even covered carriages. 96 Some of these 
guards were willing to let some covered carriage of a respectable person pass 
without inspection 97 ; Others objected to it and insisted on carrying out the 
king’s command. 98 A person, even if he were an official, was given fourfold 
punishment 99 for obstructing a state servant in the discharge of his duties. 100 
Spies watched the movements of the people and reported to the 
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king . 101 Complaint of one security officer against his colleague of being 
obstructed in the discharge of his duties was preferred to the court 102 and 
not to the departmental head. 

Conn 


Court was called king’s court . 103 It was presided over by a judge 104 . 
Some respectable persons from the town assisted him 105 . The court clerk, 
who recorded the proceedings , 100 belonged to the Kayastha caste 107 . As 
soon as the days' work started, the court peon, announced in loud voice that 
persons who wanted justice should present themselves personally before the 
court 108 . This indirectly suggests that the practice of litigating through pleaders 
was not very much in vogue. 


The statement of the complainant was recorded by the clerk in the presence 
of a Sresthi a city elderman. Important points in the statement were brought 
to their notice by the court . 109 After the statement of the complainant was 
recorded, witnesses were summoned to the court by the judge through the 
peon to bring them to the court respectfully and with instructions not to disturb 
them . 110 Witnesses were then asked to state all facts concerning the case 
in the court without any hesitation . 111 When this preliminary enquiry estab- 
lished a prima facie case against the accused, the latter was summoned to 
the court. If he happened to be a respectable person, the peon was instructed 
to bring him to the court with all the marks of respect and without letting 
him disturbed in any way . 112 When a respectable accused appeared before 
the court, a seat was offered to him 113 inspite of the objection of the accuser . 114 
Every effort was made to make the accused comfortable in the court . 115 
The accused was also asked to state all facts about the case as known to him 
without any feeling of hesitation due to sense of delicacy 110 etc., with an added 
advice that crafty statement did no good to any one in the court of law . 117 
During the statement of the accused both the Sresthin and Kayastha cross- 
examined him . 118 If the court showed any partiality towards the accused 
the complainant could object to it . 119 While determining the guilt of a person’ 
his past career was taken into consideration . 120 If any enquiry or examination 
of the site was needed, the court sent some state officer to do so and report 
back to it . 121 Even though the judge did not himself take the trouble of 
visiting the spot, the report of the officer who examined the spot was not 
aaepted without cross examination . 122 However, the failure of the judge to 
visit the spot him self did result in some injustice due to wrong report , 12 
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That the court was guided completely by the evidence alone can be inferred 
from the fact that even though the judge was completely biased in favour 
of the innocence of Carudatta, when the evidence on hand pointed to the 
contrary the latter, was declared guilty of having murdered Vasantasena. 121 
However, if the decision was arrived at on the strength of oral evidence only 
and not through the four types of ordeal, the accused regarded himself as 
being unjustly condemned. 125 The court was concerned only with determining 
the innocence or guilt of the accused. It was for the. king to determine the 
punishment. 126 

Evidence 

While recording the evidence, resemblance an ornament found with the 
accused with the one reported to have been stolen was not regarded as a 
satisfactory proof of the alleged guilt because it could as well be due to the 
goldsmiths’ skill in making the same kind of ornaments. 127 Hence, much 
reliance was placed on confession of the accused. 128 The absence of any 
notice being taken of the lusterlessness on the face of Slakara as the consequence 
of this physical effect of lying 120 suggests that the physical reaction of the 
accused in the court were possibly, not taken into account in those days. 130 

Undue pressure on judges 

However, the practice was different from theory. The judge did 
not wish to start the court work of the day with the complaint of some 
notorious person because it foreboded the death of some innocent person. 131 
But if that notorious person happened to be king’s relative, he could force 
the judge to hear him by threatening his dismissal. Unscrupulous persons 
did not hesitate to influence the court, when appearing as complainants, by 
referring to their high position, status, family relations, designations, etc., 
and behaved arrogantly with the presiding officer, even going to the extent 
of taking liberty with the judge and wiping the entries in the records with their 
feet. 132 Such a person could openly assert in the court that even the king 
would not punish him for any crime. 133 However, the court did not pay any 
heed to the family-status of the complainant in procedural matters. 134 

Forced confessions 

The judge knew that the litigants concealed true facts from the court 
and presented false ones. 135 Even respectable persons deposed in a m anne r 
exculpating themselves and people latter on blamed the judge for the mis- 
carriage of justice. 136 Self-exculpating evidence of even respectable persons, 
the judge had to point out, incurred sin and destroyed the deposer. 137 As a 
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safeguard, it was held that no person was to be convicted without his 
confession of the crime for which he was accused. But confessions were 
forcibly extorted. 138 So some respectable persons, who were, otherwise, 
determined not to speak like, even if it were to cost them their lives, 139 falsely 
confessed to crimes they had not committed simply due to the fear of third 
degree methods. 140 

Qualifications of a judge 

A judge was to be an adept in Sastras, capable of piercing through the 
cunningness of the litigants, eloquent, angerless and capable of delivering 
judgements after proper scrutiny, regardless of, and with equal regards for* 
friends, foes, members of his own family and others. 141 He was expected 
to be able to nourish the weak, to punish the crafty, eager to arrive at the 
bottom of the issues involved in the case on hand and to avoid the anger of 
the king on himself. 142 


Punishments 


As soon as the guilt of the accused was established, the latter was arrested. 143 
The pleading of the mother of the murdered in favour of the accused had no 
effect on the court once the crime was proved and also confessed by the 
accused. 144 Sometimes, the ruler released the accused after realizing some 
compensatory fine. 140 The finding of the court was also recommendatory. 
Its opinion on the guiltiness (or otherwise) of the accused together with the 
recommendations about penalty and allied attenuating provisions were reported 
to the king, who alone took the final decision in the matter. 146 Even though 
the Code of Manu forbade death sentence on a Brahmin criminal, who had 
to be simply exiled with all his property, the king could refuse to condone 
the death sentence on a Brahmin if he was charged with robbery accompanied 
with murder. On the other hand, he ordered those ornaments, which caused 
the crime, to be tied around the neck of the culprit while on his way to the 
execution ground. 


The capital punishment was carried out by the Cabalas 147 who were 
experts m the art of tying (i.e., hanging) and slicing the victim. 148 As soon 
as the death sentence was confirmed by the king, the victim was decorated with 
mof^fi^ 8 painted red with sandal paste 130 palm-marks, 131 
JSEfcL™ C ° th ’ and Was made to carr V the execution pole on his 
1 trJV eXeC ? 10n grOUnd - 153 The sandal used for painting 
Si 1 WaS miXed With tila ' rice and kumkuma.^ At suitable 
points, along theway to the execution site, the cause of the punishment and 
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the confession of the criminal were announced to the public with the beat 
of drum along with a threat of similar punishment by the king for similar 
offenders. 155 In the case of Carudatta such announcements were made five 
times. The execution ground stood away from the city. 156 Before execution, the 
last wish of the victim was attended to by the Candalas. 157 That the victim 
was not to be disrespectfully addressed by the executors is clear from the 
rebuke of one Candala to the other who addressed Carudatta in an undignified 
manner. 158 All along it was emphasised that the execution was being carried 
out at the behest of the king and that the Candalas were simply carrying out 
his orders. 159 That order, without specifying any person by name, simply 
directed them to execute the persotf who had committed the alleged crime. 
So even if the king’s brother-in-law, who held the post of the city police chief, 
were to order to add any one to the list of the condemned persons, the Candalas 
declined to do so. 150 Similarly, if the real murderer was later on discovered 
in the person of king’s brother-in-law himself, the Candalas were ready to 
hang him as well. 161 Before the actual execution, the victim had to confess 
his crime once again before the public. 162 If he demurred to do so, force 
was used against him, which made him comply. 163 

Types of Capital punishments 

The executors drew lots to find out as to who among them was to kill 
the victim. 164 Then the condemned person was either transfixed on the 
pointed end of a vertical pole 165 or beheaded after being laid down prostrate 
on his back 166 or torn off by dogs or dragged after tying him fast by ropes 
or was cut by a saw or drowned or poisoned or killed by any mechanical 
device. 167 Before actually carrying out the sentence, if any exculpating evidence 
came to the notice of the Candalas 168 it was immediately communicated to 
the king for further orders. 169 The culprit, who tried to escape the punishment, 
was caught and handed over to the Candalas by the public with his hands 
tied to his back. 170 The punishment for assaulting and obstructing the state 
official in the discharge of his duties was four-fold. 

Amnesty 

The candalas delayed the execution of the victim so that the change of 
the ruler or the birth of a prince might bring amnesty to all the offenders; 
or the stampede consequent upon the escape of some rogue elephant might 
offer the victim a favourable opportunity to run away or some one might 
pay off the king and obtain the release of the condemned. 171 
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As already suggested by me in my earlier article, the Mrcchakatika, 
along with the Dasakumdracarita , , gives a picture of the underworld of the 
6th century A.D. However, with all the wealth of details of the activities 
of the dark world, nowhere do we find the actual working of the law-courts 
in the Dasakumdracarita . Herein lies the excellence of the Mrcchakatika . 
It offers us a detailed picture of a criminal trial with all the substantive and 
procedural laws, relevant to the occasion. That even in those days the judicial 
machinery functioned, that there were set rules of evidence, and that the 
monarch, inspite of unlimited powers, did not exercise them in an arbitrary 
manner is a tribute to the constitutional instinct of the ancient Indian people. 
It suggests that whatever were the ups and downs upto and during the 6th 
century A.D. in the political barometer of the country, even the foreign rulers 
left the judicial machinery almost undisturbed. The only change, which they 
seem to have made, appears to lie in the abrogation of the privileges of the 
Brahmins. The Brahmins, so far regarded as unkillable for whatever offence, 
lost their privileged position in this new set up. They also now received 
death sentence like an ordinary criminal. Of course, like Carudatta, they 
grumbled at it but the days of Brahmanical immunity were gone beyond 
recall. 



B . R. Sharma 


The Vedic Ribhus: Whom do they Represent? 


The IJLbhus, who are nearly always associated with India, belong to a 
small group of three divinities. Macdonell includes them among the low r er 
deities for reason of their being 4 not regarded as having the divine nature 
fully and originally.’ 1 The individual names of these three divinities, who 
are collectively known as Rbhavah. the Rbhus, are Rbhu or Rbhuksan, 
Vibhvan.and Vaja. They are the talented artisans of gods and their five 
great feats of dexterity, — by virtue of which immortality and divinity were 
conferred upon them — represent “the making of a car which, horseless, reinless, 
with three wheels travels space, for the Asvins; the fashioning for Indra of 
two bay steeds; the making out of a hide of a cow, seemingly for Brhaspati, 
to milk nectar, of which a variant seems to be the uniting of the mother with 
her calf; the rejuvenating of their frail parents, doubtless heaven and earths 
and, last but not least, the making of Tvastr’s one cup into four,” 2 3 4 Though 
they are generally known as the sons of Sudhanvan, there are Vedic passages 
which refer to them collectively as the c sons of Indra ’ and ‘children of might ’ 
indrasya suno savaso napatah (IV. 37.4) as also 4 the children of Manu ’ 
manor napatah (III. 60.3), besides Agni being addressed as their brother, 
ague bind tar (1.161.1). 

There are evidences to believe that they were originally human beings 
apotheosized after their death by virtue of their highly admirable pious acts. 5 
Nevertheless, their close association with Indra, their participation in the 
soma drink along with Varuna, Maruts, Adityas, Mountains and Rivers 
(IV. 34), their relation with "’"high heavens probably as their residence (IV* 
37.3), and the imploration of the sinners to the Rbhus for bestowing prosperity, 
and wealth in cattle, horses and heroes (IV. 33.8; 37.5; IV. 34.10), and for 
granting vigour, nourishment, offspring and dexterity (1.111.2) establish the 
fact that, whatever may be their origin, they have been regarded as full- 
fledged gods on a par with any other vedic divinity. Further, they are very 
frequently invoked to come down to the sacrifice (IV. 34.3:37.1) and are offered 
libations not only at the daily evening sacrifice but also at the sacrifices appro- 
priated to the different seasons of a year. 

Sayana generally identifies them with the rays of the sun. He etymo- 
logizes the word on the authority of the Nirukta 4 (XI. 15) as 64 uru prabhutam 
bhdsamandfj , rtena adityena bhasamand vd rteno ’ dakena udakdrtham utpanna 

1. A. A. Macdonell, The Vedic Mythology , P. 131. 

2 V A. B. Keith, The Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and Upani$ads , P. 177 

3. vide Apotheosis in the Rgveda Rhhus by Sitanath Pradhan, ABORT, Vol. 12 
P. 57ff. 

4. Rbhava uru bhantiiti va, rtena bhcmtilti va, rtena bhavantiiti vd. 
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\a. rasminam urubhasamanatvam prasiddham. tatha adityad utpaltir a pi.” 
(1.161.1 1). He also says in another place, of course again on express authority 
of Yaska, that rbh- means only light in general uru bhaliti nimkta-vyutpattya 
rbhu-sabdal) praka'sa-mdtra-\'dch-{\.W 1.2). Macdonell, however, derives rbhu 
from the root rbhu ‘ to grasp ’ and interprets it as ‘ handy, ’ * dexterous.’ While 
commenting on the verse (1.161. 11) Sayana observes: “ . . purana-prasiddfwn 
sudhatiranah putrana karmaria devatvam praptavata rbhtm stutva veda-prasid- 
dhya surya-rasmi-rupan rbhim idanlm stauti .” Sayana here simply recorded 
the Rbhu myths as they are revealed in the Pur anas where the sons of 
Sudhanvan, their name sakes are said to have attained apotheosization by 
virtue of their pious acts, and in the Vedas where the Rbhus, the deities of 
the Vedic pantheon, are believed to represent light in general, and the rays 
of the sun in particular. It was the pur a na-prasiddha-rbhus (i.e., the Rbhus, 
well-known in the Puranas). the sons of Sudhanvan, who were elevated to 
the ranks of gods on account of their virtuous acts. This Puranic tradition 
is authenticated by the Vedic evidence martasali santo amrtattvam anasuh 
(1.110.4) which expressly says that mortals as they were, they achieved immorta- 
lity. But later this distinction between these two classes of deities, was over- 
looked or confounded, which has caused considerable ambiguity in their 
identification. 


The Rbhus who are said to have gone round the sky in swift flight, and 
come and reposed in the house of liberal Savitr, are obviously the rays of 
the winter sun in the Arctic region. Their relation with Adityas, Savitr and 
the Sindhus (the Rivers 5 of the celestial region) (TV.34.8), and with indra 
who, after slaying Vrtra, the demon of darkness, set free the pent-up sun- 


5. The nvers, mentioned in the Rgveda, as they are in the Avesta, are mostly mythical 
f" d t !if y £ epresen ‘ celestial rivers which circulate the universe. The vedic concept was 
, *«,*?. heaven (ethe y) IS fiUed with °P a! ’> cosmic waters, which are something like the 
perfectly incompressible continuous fluid that circulates with a definite velocity. These 

m l IT ° f rive! ' S ’ are believed t0 circu,ate around the universe in the ether 
heaven^ hSliir ‘° underneath the causing the movement of the 

;rr I ; t , b0dieS - Mdheat are tranced to the world through these cosmic eummls 

UD bv sLme TTT"' ™ S f Sm ' C C ‘ rcu,ation of the eternal waters was sometimes held 

Kn aTrISTT C T 1C / 0rC " ‘ Ch W6re ’ in generaI > termed as Vftras (n) or Vrtra 
-L” Rgveda, when the flow of the cosmic waters was obstructed, the heavenly bodies 

coM t0 1 St3ndSti I and the WOrld is emvra PP ed 1" d «P darkness and freezing 

bS ^ TOCtl °? happens durin § winter and in the nether dark region which is the 

J . ’ na .. se f me waters free and when the waters commence their upward march to the 
fta “oM Vill S TH . he,VC " 1> hodi ' 5 - <®»" «» ~™>1 life begins in 

«» s t’sr ‘r f r ■ *” ” d ° f ,ta 

tlie Vedic scholars like B G Til-* L !? ! he poIar phenome non. Therefore 

literature of ^TL^^t nh. * at in the Vedas > Avesta aad other 

of m>ths and legends phenomenon is geographically described in the form 
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light, captive waters and imprisoned cows is quite comprehensible when we 
interpret them as the deities presiding over the solar rays. The legend which 
the verse IV.33.7 refers to, namely, that the Rbhus slept for twelve days in the 
house of the sun implicitly in the nether region and afterwards made the fields 
flourish and led the rivers 6 forward, supports the identification of the Rbhus 
with the solar rays. And this identification is further strengthened by an 
analogous German folkore and mythology referring to twelve nights, slumber 
of the Sun. Hillebrandt believes that this twelve day slumber refers to the 
period of twelve nights at the winter solistice and argues further that 46 in 
the ritual this is the Dvadasaha , twelve days rite, which is the utmost importance 
for the ritual as it serves as a model for all satfras , and it is in this rite that 
most of the llbhu hymns are used.” 7 Keith, who does not appreciate this 
convincing and most natural explanation of the twelve days’ repose of the 
Rbhus, holds the view that all this is a mere conjecture and observes; “ the 
belief the Indians and Germans preserve the tradition of the twelve days’ 
rest of nature at the winter solistice is a most improbable idea, and the 
Dvadasaha obviously connects with the number of the months.” 8 It is not 
warranted on what basis Keith has taken Dvadasaha for twelve months. 

It is a well-known fact that in the Arctic region the length of days and 
nights differs according to the latitude. Tn summer solistice, there will be a 
long continuous day of the duration of several days of 24 hours with the sun 
always rotating over the head in the sky, and in winter solistice a long contin- 
uous night of the duration of several days, during which period the sun will 
never appear on the horizon. The length of these un-interrupted day and 
night varies from a few days to several months at different latitudes; and 
the reminescence of this striking phenomenon has been preserved in the Vedic 
literature particularly in the Rgveda, the oldest literary monument of the 
rndo-European race now available. The mythologies of other ancient nations 
also preserve some remnants of the memory of this remarkable phenomenon 
and the Esthonian legend referred to by Max Mueller narrates this in the form 
of a love story. 9 Thus the reference to twelve days’ slumber of the Rbhus 

6. dvadasa dyiih yad agohyasyd 6 tithye ranann-rbhavah sasantah su-ksetra i knjvami - 
anayaiita sindhfui dhanvd ‘tisthann-osadhir ninmam dpah. 

7. Hillebrandt: Vedische: Mythologie , ITT. PP. 135-54. Keith, RPV. P. 177. 

8. Keith, RPV. P. 178. 

9. “Wanna Issi had two servants, Koit and Amanarik, and he gave them a torch which 
Koit should light every morning, and Amarik, should extinguish in the evening. In order 
to reward their faithful services. Wanna Issi told them they might be men and wife, but they 
asked Wanna Issi that he would allow them to remain for ever bride and bride-groom. Wanna 
Issi assented, and henceforth Koit handed over the torch every evening to Amarik, and 
Amarik took it and extinguished it. Only during four weeks in summer they remain together 
at midnight; Koit hands the dying torch to Amarik, but Amarik does not let it die, but lights 
it again with her breath. Then their hands are stretched out, and their lips met, and the 
blush of the face of Amarik colours the mid-night sky.” Essays on Mythology and Folk- 
lore . P. 190. 
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:n the house of the sun as his guests describes but the disappearance of 
"uaiight for that period, evidently in the Arctic region. 


The Rbhus who are said to be the heroes of the firmament, are descri 
as rising to heaven's high sphere (1.1 10.6); as staying high in heaven (IV.. 37 
and as coming with their (sun's) speed (1. 110.6). They have set the hea 
and the earth asunder (1V.34.9) have brought the mother (earth) close u 
her calf (Sun) again (i.e., after the long winter night) (1.110.8); and h 
encompassed round the heaven in rapid motion in an instant (IV. 33.1). T 
description of the R’ohus. leaves no doubt as to the identity of their personal 
Further they are accredited with having made their old and decrepit pare 
(earth and heaven) youthful as before (1.111. 1.); 10 they travel far and w 
in search of enjoyment and afterwadrs take shelter in the sun’s nether ho 
in the evening (I.TIO.I) enjoying his hospitality for a period of twelve dt 
(IV.35.7j. Again the epithet suva-caksasalj bright as the sun, (1.110.4) a 
rih/no naralj. far reaching heroes, (IV.34.9) are very significant. Thus it 
clear that the Rbhus in the Rgveda represent the solar rays. 

R. Shama Shastry holds that the Tvastr’s cup. out of which the Rbh 
fashioned four cups, represents but the celestial sphere or circle, and th 
the four cups form the four divisions of the same sphere or circle. 11 TI 
again may be interpreted as rendering the four directions of the celestial hen 
sphere distinct when the solar rays emanate from the undifferentiated darknes 


The Rbhus. therefore, generally represent the solar rays and particular 
those of the evening sun. It is noteworthy that they are addressed and offere 
libations in the third daily sacrifice, and the anxious Vedic Rsi addresses thei 
Hi i the ‘ evening Saram: “Come hither. O ye sons of strength, ye Rbhus; sfa 

revlJf r ‘ r t a \ ° f Sudhanvan -” 12 (IV.35.1). The Rsf obviously fee 
restless when he thinks that the Rbhus'(the rays of the sun) are going to th 
wurld beneath and the darkness is fast approaching. B 

m,vw/!! ree [ old divisi ° n of the ^ bhus * the bright deities of the sun-beams 
mS™ the threefold division of the rays of the sun, namely 
Rh w f m , S " noonand evening sun. In the verses 1.161 11-13 th 

A?S w Wl Tr tiD f ^ ° f the SUn at the declansion of th 
(• - at the end of the year) are addressed as follows: 


L udvatsv-asma akrnotcma trijam nivatsv-apah sv-anasvava 
a *° hyasya yad «*** tad adye'dam rbhavo Lu gaceZhT 


nara) 


,a ^XZ- m 'T vidmans ' apasas takm hari indrmshs nw— 

pitrbhyam rbhno y:, ad vayas tak?an ^ 

p’ ™ e * bb '' s ° ndtheFoui 'Cups, Poona Orientalists; Vol. VII. P. I77ff. 

" ZlTl r *** “ mpStah saudha »™a rbhavo m3 'pabhuta 
iU Va - gam ntvaindram anu vomaddsah 
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2. sam milya yad bhuvand paryasarpata leva svit tatyd pitara va asatuh 
a'sapta yah karasnam va adade yah Prd' bravit pro'tasma abravitana 

3. susupvamsa rbhavas tad aprcchata' gohya ka idam no abubudhat 
svanam basto bodhayitdram abravit samvatsara idam adya vyakhyata 

1. ‘ O heroes ye sent the grass to the uplands; ye stored waters in the 
deep with benevolent view; as ye have already reposed in the house of one 
whom none can hide, O Rbhus, do not prolong it (the sleep) now. 

2. ‘ Ye glided away encompassing the worlds (in darkness). Where 
were your venerable parents (during your departure)? Ye curesd him who 
arrested your arm; ye replied sternly to him who spoke disrespectfully (to 
you). 

3. * Rbhus, inclined to continue their sleep, asked ‘ O Agohya who 
awakened us now? ’ the sun declared the hound to be the awakener; the year 
(being ended) ye again unclosed your eyes.’ 

These verses refer to the sun-light pent-up in the nether region along 
with the cosmic waters during the long Arctic winter. ' The grass which the 
Rbhus are said to have sent to the uplands, i.e.. the upper region, obviously 
represents the darkness. When the Rbhus go to repose in the house of the 
sun in the nether region, the darkness comes up therefrom and envelops the 
upper region. The Vedic Rsi reminds the Rbhus that they had slept their 
fill and cautions them not to prolong their sleep. He admonishes them for 
their irresponsible departure causing the world to be shrouded in darkness. 
He desires to know the whereabouts of their loving parents, the sun and the 
moon. The Rbhus who are not yet inclined to relinquish their repose, are 
said to have been awakened by the dog (the morning star) and the sun warns 
them that the year is fast approaching its end and asks them to light up the 
world. 

diva yanti maruto bhumya ' gnir ayam vato antariksena yati. 
adbhir yati vantnah samudrair yusman icchantah savaso napatah 

(1.161.14). 

“The Maruts move in heaven, Agni on earth. This wind advances 
through the firmament. Varuna comes through the waters of the ocean; 
all desirous of your presence, jO sons of strength.” This verse describes 
fascinatingly glorious situatioft just commencing when the Rbhus are 
awakened, and the first rays of light pierced the dense darkness of the long 
winter of the polar region. These piercing rays are the precursors of the 
enchanting Usase, the rotating dawns, which gradually make their appearance 
in the horizon at the approaching end of the Arctic winter. It is noteworthy 
that a corresponding description of the movement of the wind, waters, etc., 
when the sun begins to shine after the wintry night is found in the 
Avesta, 13 that great Parsi scripture. 
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In conclusion the Rbhus represent the solar deities presiding over the 
rays of the sun. The legend connected with these can be traced back to Indo- 
European period. The description of the phenomenon that manifests on 
the appearance of the Rbhus answers well the unique phenomenon of the 
Arctic region. Their threefold division is in conformity with the threefold 
division of the day for sacrificial purposes in the form of three savanas , litenies 
morning, midday and evening. This division is also applicable to the polar 
triple phenomenon connected with the sun, namely, the sun and his rays at 
the decline of winter, the sun in summer and the sun and light gradually 
disappearing in the eve of winter. Thus Rbhus represent the bright 
celestial phenomenon and are the deities of the Indo-European origin. 


13. vide feprt V. 12-13; 41-14; TO*. A,c«T Rm 7, fl, 



Bhabatosh Bhattacharya 


GOVINDANANDA’S DEFINITION OF ASAUCA 


Govindananda, the 16th century digest- writer of Bengal, wrote at least 
four digests on Smrti 1 and several commentaries, including one on the Praya's- 
cittaviveka of Sulapani, his provincial predecessor, who flourished two centuries 
earlier. The Suddhikaumudi is one of those digests. The text contains 360 
pages and is divided into three separate portions, viz., (1) a'sauca (ceremonial 
impurity), pp. 1-180; (ii) kalasuddhi (determination of and acts forbidden 
in a malamdsa or intercalary month), pp. 180 — 296; and (iii) dravyaluddhi 
(determination of purity of things like water), pp. 297-360. We are concerned 
here with the definition of a'sauca , as stated by our author in the very beginning 
(pp. 1-5) of his above-mentioned work. 

Suddhi (ceremonial purity) consists in the eligibility of performing acts, 
laid down in the Vedas, which eligibility varies with every different act. The 
particular mandatory prescriptions about the proper person, proper time etc., 
for the performance of any specific act are collectively known as the 
suddhi of the same. It is not to be argued that the above definition does not 
apply to the case in which there is non-eligibility owing to the non-performance 
of the acamana (i.e., sipping of water) which is a necessary part of the religious 
act, in spite of the existence of suddhi. The eligibility does exist even in that 
case. But when such acts as putting on the upper garment, acamana, etc.; 
which are the requisites of the act itself, are left undone, a deficiency in the 
parts of the act occurs and thereby the act itself becomes doubled (i.e., by 
doing the undone parts with the done once over again). So it cannot be said 
that there is the absence of suddhi in that case and, therefore, that acamana 
is spoken of as a part of the act itself. 

Now with the intention of determining suddhi we shall first describe the 
suddhi of asauca. through the process of defining the latter, which is the opposite 
of the former. 

Somebody has said that asauca consists in the production of non-eligibility 
of contact with one’s kith and kin in cases where such non-eligibility can be 
removed by actions other than Santi (i.e., propitiation of the malefic planets 
etc.). This is wrong because the above definition does not apply to those 
cases of asauca where the period of untouchability of each other’s person 
has been over and also to cases of the birth of sapifjdas (i.e., agnates within 
seven degrees) or of a daughter. It cannot also be said that aSauca is nothing 
but the non-eligibility of performing religious acts in cases where such 
non-eligibility can be removed by actions other than santi, as this definition 

I . The Varsakriyakaumitdi, Danakriyukaumudi, Sraddhakriyakaumudi and Suddhi- 
kaumudi, edited by the late M. M. Kamalakrsna Smrtitirtha and published in the Bibliotheca 
Indica, 1902-1905. 
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cannot apply to cases of immediate purity ( sadyaffsauca ), where the impurity 
is removable by simple bathing. The above definition is also too wide to 
include bleeding, shaving, belching, vomitting, touching leeches etc., as the 
text of the Kdlikapurana 2 lays down that all the above render the religious 
act null and void. The deferred sraddha, intended for a single person and 
to be performed on such days, is done in those cases in the next following 
days. The definition is also too wide as it might include the cases of mens- 
truation of women. 

Basing on the statement of Manu (V. 66) occurring in the context of 
asauca 3 it should not also be argued that there is asauca for a woman even 
in her menstruation period. For a definition should be formulated with 
reference to the thing to be defined, which should not, on the contrary, be so 
changed as to fit in with the definition. Otherwise there will be an unwarranted 
licence. The word asauca is also found neither in the dharmasastra works 
nor in popular usage to apply to any kind of act, involving any kind of un- 
cleanliness, such as menstruation of a woman, bleeding, shaving, vomitting, 
touching a leech etc. On the contrary, the text of Yajnavalkya 2 3 4 (III. 30 a) 
has differentiated between asauca and any other kind of uncleanliness and 
has thus prohibited the use of the word asauca in the case of menstruation 
of a woman. 

Manu has, in the verse referred to above, spoken of the purification even 
in the case of menstruation of a woman in the course of his prescription of the 
same in the case of abortion. It does not mean that menstruation is an aSauca; 
otherwise the performance of the rites, subsequent to asauca would have 
been prescribed. Besides, on the strength of the text of the Bhavisyapuraiia , 5 
there will be the possibility of offering pindas to a just deceased person by a 
woman even during her menses. Because this would be a case similar to 
one where a person is enjoined to offer pindas with regard to a dead relative 
even if he is undergoing asauca due to some other cause. Besides there would 
be the possibility of performing expiatory rites, to be performed on account 
of the partaking of meals from persons, who are bleeding, vomitting etc., 
as is the case on doing the same from a person undergoing asauca . 

2. “ One should not even perform one’s daily duties, if there is a wound on a portion 
of the body above the knees, birth or death in the family of one’s agnates, shaving, sexual 
intercourse, belching, vomitting, touching leeches, snakes and worms called krmi and gandii- 
pada intentionally with the hands.” 

3. “ In cases of miscarriage, a woman becomes ceremonially purified in nights (/.<?., 
full days) equal to the number of months she was carrying and a menstruating woman also 
becomes similarly pure by taking a bath after the cessation of the menses.” 

4. “ If a person is touched by a menstruating woman or a person undergoing asauca 9 
he should then take a bath and then touch all other persons.” 

5* " If there is an asauca , all the persons of the same gotra become untouchable but 
if the asauca falls within the period of the performance of smddha for a just deceased person » 
the pindas should be offered for the propitiation of the soul of such person (/.<?., his smddha 
should be performed) ” 
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Moreover, the word asauca , implying any kind of uncleanliness, removable 
by efforts, and the term sutaka, meaning only the kind of impurity arising 
out of birth and death, have different imports, being themselves in the nature 
of the general and special terms. So in accordance with the text of Rsyasrnga 
prescribing the general impurity 6 and that of Sahkha (XV. 24), laying down 
the special one, 7 * and also due to the occurrence of the word 4 preta-pinda- 
kriyd-varjam 9 (i.e., except the rite of offering piijdas to a just deceased person) 
in the latter text, the above word serving the purpose of an exception to an 
exception, the performance of the annual sraddha intended for a just deceased 
single person, to be performed on the tithi of death of that person, becomes 
imperative within the period of impurity. 

(The M.S. Kha adds the following extract here: — As an offering of the 
(puraka) piridas on the tenth day of death of a deceased person, if made in 
a period of sutaka impurity, is rendered null and void owing to the prohi- 
bition of its performance at such a time and, as also the special saving 
phrase viz., preta-pindia-kriyd-varjam does away with the similar prohibition 
of performance of the annual sraddha of a just deceased single person, to be 
performed on the tithi of death of that person, falling within the period of 
asauca due to birth or death; so the latter becomes fit to be performed even 
in such asauca owing to the applicability of the word asuddhi (i.e., impurity) 
to general cases and due to that of the word sutaka to special cases. Further 
the texts of R§yasrnga and Sahkha refer to different contexts, the former 
concerning itself to the impurity other than that arising out of birth or death). 

If we take the words asauca and sutaka to be synonymous, then there 
occurs the conflict of two texts bearing on the same topic, which, being re- 
conciled by the principle of eka-vdkyata (i.e., the maxim of two or more con- 
flicting texts forming a contextual whole), lay down that the annual sraddha 
as well that intended for a just deceased single person is to be performed on 
the expiry of sutaka and not otherwise. So on the authority of the text, 
“ If an obstacle arises during the course of performance of a sraddha or if 
the day of death of the person, for whom the sraddha is to be done, is not 
known, the same should be gone through on an eleventh tithi, specially of a 
dark fortnight.” the annual sraddha and that intended for a just deceased single 
person, (the performance of which has been obstructed on account of men- 
struation of the performing woman), are to be performed on the eleventh 
tithi of a dark fortnight and not after the cessation of the menses. 


6. If an asauca falls before the performance of a Sraddha to the fathers, the same 

should be performed after the expiry of asauca. 

1. A gift, an acceptance of gift, homa {i.e., oblation to fire), study of the Vedas and 
obsequial rites for the father, except the offering of pindas to a Just deceased person ( preta - 

dinda-kriyd-varjam), cease in a sutaka. (sankha reads ‘ asaucam ’ for 4 sutaka \ 
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The approved usage of the entire Gauda country (/.<?., Bengal) is that a 
sraddha , obstructed due to the presence of a wound or of dysentery, may be 
performed after they have been cured. 

In fact, the word asauca has got the special meaning of only that kind 
of absence of purity, which is due to birth or death and is thus synonymous 
with the w f ord sutaka. So Daksa (Vl-la) has defined asauca thus: “ I shall 
now describe asauca which arises only out of the birth or death of a person .” 8 9 

Therefore, the definition of asauca is: the incapacity of doing acts, enjoined 
by the Vedas , on account of birth or death of a person. 

It is not to be argued that the above definition is too short to apply to 
cases of partaking of meals of a person undergoing asauca and of lamentation 
in the company of the corpse, touching it etc., in as much as death, along 
with such partaking etc., causes the incapacity of doing the acts spoken of- 
In cases of the sight of Rdhu (i.e., of a solar or lunar eclipse), the asauca , due 
to death, is extended by analogy, to avoidance of cooked food, throwing away 
of the cooking pots, taking a purificatory bath etc., in accordance with the 
text of the Brahmandapurana? although there is no asauca in such cases. 

Asauca may also be defined as “ the unforeseen result, arising out of 
birth or death and bringing about incapacity of doing acts, enjoined by the 
Vedas V 


8. Our author reads 4 asaucanthu pravaksyami mrtyu-prasava-laksapam ’ 
Daksa reads 4 sutakantu pravaksyami janma-mftyu-samudbhavam. ’ 

9. “ In cases of eclipse, there is asauca, similar to that on the death of a person. 


while 


V) 



T. R. Rqjagopala Iyer 


A CENTUM ON THE BUFFALO 

A centum on the buffaloe ! And if it is in Sanskrit, and by a bard of 
Tiruvisanallur, one feels there is something more than meets the ear in it; 
and his suspicion turns out right, for the Mahisa-'sataka by Vanchesvara Kavi 
is a satire. The birth of the poem and its aftermath are interesting. In the 
days before popular support for literature, authors had to throw themselves 
on the mercy of kings and nobles, or perish. An Augustas or a Maecena < 
a Bhoja or a Sadayappa Vallal had to be found. The brother of Sivaji led 
a raid to the South and founded the Marata principality of Tanjore. His 
successors were noted for their patronage of literature, art and music. Sahaji 
(1684 — 1710) recognised the budding genius of our author and affectionately 
called him ‘ Kutti Kavi.' . . Unfortunately, Pratapa Simha who succeeded 
his father associated with unworthy persons and utterly neglected learning 
and his asthana-panditas were driven to the direct extremes. Our author 
turned farmer, purchased a buffalo, and won his economic freedom literally 
by the sweat of his brow, but his indignation consumed him, and half by way 
of revenge, and half by way of correction, he composed this satire. This 
was the sanguine hope expressed by him : “ It may be that of the kings who 
come to hear of this my poem on the buffalo, some are keenwitted and dis- 
cerning enough to seize upon what is good in it; it may be that they come 
to learn and understand the misdeeds of their officers from a poet’s mouth, 
what he has stated by way of vyahgya — implication and satire. Let them 
appoint only such persons of good heredity for such posts as they are fit for, 
men who will not betray their trust, but who will protect the subjects as their 
own children and according to the dictates of dharma " v.II. His grandson 
Vanchesvara, the Junior, who has written a commentary on the poem, states 
in his prefatory verses; “ The Wise Vanchesvara was descended from 
the family of the ministers of the Bhosla royal lines; he was a Kannada by 
birth, of pure and virtuous habits, proficient in the Vedas and Vedangas- 
He tried to induce the king to make him follow just and proper courses on 
every occasion. But the youthful king gathered about him a large number 
of rogues and wicked men and spent all his time in sporting with them. He 
did not listen to the words of advice of the poet. In order to wean the young 
prince from their baneful influence and direct his feet in the paths of virtue, 
the poet composed this Praise of the Buffalo and cleared the mind of the ruler.” 
We have no reason to doubt this statement. Satires are intended to sting 
their victims and rarely rise to an impersonal level or contain a deeper purpose. 
This is the first time we hear that a satire effected a wholesome reform. 

Burns had addressed the Wee Sleekit Timorous Beastie, the Mousie. 
Kamban is the poet of the she-buffalo. His Kosala is the fertile Tanjore 
delta and Sarayfi is the Cauvery transposed. Vaflchesvara does not sing the 
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praises of the female but of the male for its indomitable stiength when yoked 
to the plough. None has paid a more glowing need of praise to agriculture 
than Vafluvar in chapter 104 of his KuraL If fanners are the linch-pins of the 
world, according to Vajluvar, on what do they revolve in turn? Hear our poet 
“Men start the catalogue of foolish and stupid being with thee the buffalo 
as No. 1. Verily they are fools and realise not thy greatness. I am not able 
to put up with this slander of thee. Art not thou the source of all the 
food grains, and of the sacred ha vis offered unto the Gods themselves ? Why 
expatiate much on thy qualities ? Thou lord of buffaloes ! Thou are the real 
support of the world of men, if they but knew ” (v. 37). 

What befell Dickens in the case of the immortal Pickwick and his com- 
panions occured in the case of the Tiruvasalur poet also. The buffalo looked 
with its mild placid eyes on the author and Io ! a marked change was wrought - 
The subject grew and fired his imagination. From being a mock-heroic, 
the butt of ridicule, the really admirable qualities of the animal gained on 
him, and there after there was no question of satirising the quadraped. At 
first the poet wanted to compare the locust hordes of tax gatherers to the 
buffalo, but no: soon he 'felt that they would be admirable specimens of 
humanity if they had a tithe of the solid virtues of the buffalo. One notices 
the change of tone from banter and irony to genuine eulogium; the satirist 
who came to scoff remained to praise. The buffalo had struck some secret 
fibre in the poet, which clung about his being; he could never more make 
game of the animal. 

The poem is interesting to us in three ways. Firstly, it gives a veracious 
Picture of how bad things can be when kings failed. All the world over, 
when kings and nobles were the sole patrons of art and literature, the naked 
truth about the conditions of the masses was not likely to be painted. All 
the works in Sanskrit and Tamil are couched in fulsome praise of the rulers 
and the happy conditions of the subjects. For the first time we hear the 
voice of protest from our poet. Pratapa Simha, the young king of Tanjore was 
prevailed to ’farm 1 his revenues ; ie. put the right of collecting taxes to auction ; 
the poem describes vividly the disastrous consequences : “ The bidders raise 
their bid for higher quantities of grain or cash, in jealous rivalry. The hollow 
and impudent vrsalas — men of low caste and mean character, mostly strangers 
and foreigners to the soil, hover about the king to snatch employments 
from him. They bribe the men about the ruler and make them their tools. 
These rogues extort by force the entire belongings of the subject. Let such 
hasten unto death.” (v. 13) 

One touch of nature makes the whole world kin and the opening 
of the next verse: “ Cauryam Nama Krsi— Valasya Sahajo Dharmah” 
stealing is inborn in farmers, in its breadth of sympathy has the touch of 
Shakespeare and of Bums and endears the poet to us. “ Stealing is the in- 
herent dharma of fanners. In the Cola country due to absence of other means 
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of livelihood, it has been taken up by even the foremost of brahmins. These, 
the vrsalas , abuse without pity in unbearable words and others even assault 
and beat them. Let their foul mouths rot and become the breeding ground 
for maggots ” (v. 14) “ When the crops are ripe after long and arduous agri- 
cultural operations, the minions descend from nowhere like a swarm of locusts 
and surround the fields from every side. How can I describe the actions 
of these calling themselves Subahvalu Maniam , Harkar etc., ” (v. 15) The 
iron of some unforgivable personal affront or injury has entered the mind 
of the poet too deep, and his indignation rises to white heat in the two follow- 
ing verses after which it cools off. “ Long have I served thee to they heart’s 
content, thou buffalo king of kings, with offerings of grass and water; bathed 
and scrubbed thee. I only ask this small favour in return from thee. The 
Lord of Death uses thee as His vehicle for his rides. Lead him quick towards 
the Subedar , my enemy.” (v. 20). “ If ever thou feelest the pangs of hunger. 

Lord of Buffaloes, hear this then. Eat with relish, the Subedar whom my 
contempt has turned into grass and chaff. Consider this well by merely 
crunching bundle after bundle of unoffending sapless dried hay, how do you 
help the world? None. On the other hand. If you crunch and munch 
the Subedar, will you not rid the world of an evil and worthless thing? 
(v. 21). We hear ad nauseam on the platforms and read in the press highly 
unrealistic pictures of the supposed golden reigns of the kings in the North 
and in the South. As an offset to them, Vanchesvara enumerates in the 

words of Morley, “without trope the intolerable burdens under which 

the people had to groan,” and such an account is always worth having in 
the interests of truth. * 

In the second place, the Mahisasataka is an Apologia Pro Vita Sua. Only 
the direst necessity has driven the sensitive poet, a brahmin genius by birth, 
unused to any physical work, to resort to agriculture, which the rigid rules 
of caste had reserved to the third of the four great divisions, the vaisyas 9 
and forbidden to brahmins. The poet stoutly defends the step he has taken 
by quoting the Vedas , the highest authority in India; he points to the com- 
fortable lives of the agriculturists he sets forth the piteous condition of the 
foremost men of learning of whom he was one, and the liberty he has won 
by turning his back on all sorts of patron — kings nobles and richman — and 
the comparative competence and security he has achieved by this professional 
sea-change. “ Gamble not with dice; adopt husbandry alone for livelihood; 
get rich and take thy fill of pleasure; and gain the honour and respect of the 
world ” — declares the Sruti. Probably thou hast not heard this text of the 
Vedas , brother! Not only is there this positive injunction of the Vedas , but 
the pratyakga pramapa, the testimony of the eye, confirms it. Brother! dost 
thou not also see the comfortable lives led by the farmers? Yet thy desire 
to dwell in the raurava hell by dancing attendance in the outer corridors of 
kings abateth not. Alas The pity of it ” (v. 4) “ By resort to cultivation 
one never suffers poverty and hunger — is this not a patent fact? In times 
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of distress or crisis brahmins can turn to cultivation and rearing of cattle — 
this Manu has permitted. Kings have grown greedy and materialistic now- 
a days, and times have grown bad by famine. I have turned to agriculture 
to keep myself alive. What damage have I suffered in this world there by, 
or how have I lowered myself in men’s respect?” (v. 5) 

The 'plight of poets and learned men, sleepless souls who perish in their 
pride, as set forth by Vaficesvara, has a poignant pathos which recalls the 
misgivings of wordsworth. 

“ We poets in our youth begin in gladness 
But thereof come in the end despondency and madness.” 

Verse 6 runs thus: “When I contemplate on the plight of the revered Srfdhara 
and Ambu DIksita, I lose my relish for learning. War is the duty and privilege 
of the ksatriya caste, but I tremble to fight. Trade the avocation of the vaiiya 
caste, requires capitals, which I have not. Hence abandoning both, I have 
sought refuge in thee, Thou buffalo! lord Thou art learning, wealth, all 
and everything to me ” (v. 6). “ Sridhara, the wise, hath turned a barterer 
in learning, teaching according to what he is paid. Good food hath become 
to Ambu DIksita as rare a dream as gold. Fie on his mastery of the six 
daricmas While I their compeer, Kuffi Kavi the far-famed one, idly doze 
on the door steps of the evil rich. All this misfortune is the direct outcome 
of not seeking and serving thee. Thou real and only wealthy patron, my lord 
the Bufifaloe!” (v. 7) Two and a half centuries have passed since Kutfi kavi 
crossed what had been the Rubicon to him. The watertight compartments 
of caste have vanished and all avocations are open to all the castes without 
question or apology. But Vaficesvara calls for our admiration for his sturdy 
courage, not only in changing his hereditary occupation, but in proclaiming 
it openly from the housetops, in times when he was likely to be put out of 
caste and socially boycotted. 

The next point that remains to be considered is, of the numerous forms 
of satire, under which the Mahisasataka Comes. A satire is the reverse 
of the nindastuti; it is the stutininda, a real censure masquerading falsely 
as praise. In the case of Kutfi kavi Pope’s sneer is true — he was cradled into 
satire by wrongs. Satires are rare in prose; they are rarer in poetry. 
NQakaptha DIksita and Kuffi kavi are two satirists in Sanskrit. Nilakantha 
Dikgitar’s Kali-Vidambana and other works, brilliant as they are, lack the 
piquancy which the work of Kuffi kavi has. “ It was worthwhile being a 
dunce then (when pope wrote his Dunciad) Ah, Sir, hadstthou lived in those 
ys exclaimed Johnson. One thanks the Subeddr> mctddwhiti — my mortal 
enemy ’—as the poet calls him, who abused the poet and probably beat him 
for furnishing the causa causens for this satire; one merely regrets that his 
name is not mentioned and he is preserved like a fly in amber. Did the poet 
deliberately withhold the name in order not to confer immortality on 
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There is no doubt but that the poet intended all his one hundred verses 
to be satirical, but several disturbing second thoughts prevailed and changed 
the structure of the poem. “ Basing my theme on an animal inferior by 
nature and devoid of excellence, I propose to embark on a centum of verses; 
but it is not out of the greatness of the animal. By rediculing and condemning 
the wretch, my enemy, my blow is intended to fall successively in ascending 
order on his lord, his lord’s lord etc., (v. 10). The form the poet intended 
that the satire should take was by instituing a searching enquiry into what 
kingship, nobility, and possession of wealth meant; their respective privileges 
and obligations; that the contemporary king, nobles, and rich men merely 
claimed the honour and privilege without any thought of the corresponding 
obligations; that they were full of bad qualities; that the buffalo was not 
only free from their vices but it really protected those who resorted to it; 
hence it was a real king and lord in the truest sense of the word; and for the 
proverbial obtuseness of the buffalo, why, let it look to its laurels; for lo, the 
king of Tanjore and the members of his asthma bade fare t& win and wear 
them. “ Ploughing and ploughing the earth day and night, art thou tired, 
my buffalo? Get thee straight to the court of the King of Tanjore and take 
thy ease and dwell with its present-day members. Entertain no vain appre- 
hensions like this: “ I am not intelligent or clever.” For verily the persons 
constituting the king’s sabha are more foolish than thee; among them you 
will shine a veritable Vacaspati, the Lord of Wisdom himself.” Having 
delivered this dig at the king and his sabha, the poet proceeds to examine 
the theory of kingship and lordship, which logically pressed, would have 
landed him in the company of Rousseau and the French Revolutionists. The 
poet is one with Carlyle in defining a king as one who is willing and able 
to protect the people. “ Does the genus of Kingship inhere and run through 
kings just as the quality of potness inheres and runs through the entire species 
of pots?” asks the rebel poet fiercely. “No. He who protects men only 
is king in his own right. Are the figures we see today kings ?.” (v. 51) With 
relief and gratitude the poet averts his eyes from the nominal and unworthy 
kings to the buffalo which is free from the vices and drawbacks of rulers, 
and is willing and able to protect men. “ My buffalo unlike kings and lords, 
thou never speakest harsh words: nor utter lies; nor bearest thyself haughtily 
on the other hand yoked to the plough, with the sole purpose that men might 
lead lives free from wants and cares, thou subject the body to enormous 
physical strain. Whilst thou abidest thus after what vain and worthless 
kings have I not run and been cheated? (v. 28). “Thou never listenest 
to tale-bearing; nor plotest how to cheat others; thou standest ever the same 
in all conditions (like a philosopher); fie on kings with fickle and changing 
mind. I have done with them for ever. By rare luck, thou buffalo Emperor, 
I have done with them for ever. By rare luck, Thou buffalo Emperor I have 
come across thee today. Getting thee for a liege lord, I feel glad and content”, 
(v. 29) 
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This eulogy of the animal, so true, vivid, and original, reaches its climax 
in a paean, part mock herioc, part sincere in verses 23 to 25. “ 1 have served 
and tried to please rogues, by my honeyed words all this long while. My 
efforts have been fruitless. Thereafter I have betaken to the vaiSyas’ avocation 
of agriculture. I laid out a hundred ni?kas of coin and obtained a liege in 
him styled * The Buffalo Lord.’ I have been well protected by him. In 
sheer gratitude. T raise unto him my song of thanks today.” (v. 23) “ True 
it is I have bought thee for just a handful of coins. But how overstraining 
thy body thou labourest to sustain my family like a veritable bondslave! You 
have placed me secure above all want and care by producing all the numerous, 
grains. Therefore, by these thy varied and numerous acts of kindness and 
of help, thou Buffalo! I am beholden unto thee and have been purchased 
by thee without shelling even a single coin ” (v. 24) 

" Thou art bound firm by my gunas (ropes); I am bound firm by thy 
guyas (qualities). Thou protectest me well, thou chief among buffaloes. Friend, 
in turn, I shall protect thee well. Thus stand we firm on earth, a gladsome 
pair, bound by ties of mutual help rendered. Thus even let us stand a hundred 
autumns! May our enemies perish ! (v. 25) 

After this benediction, the poet embarks on a physical description of the 
animal, its qualities, how he proposes to crown it king etc., in 18 verses (26 
to 44) “ My mind panteth to praise thee, thou Buffalo king of kings! who 
art all excellence. Art thou not fit to be immortalised in a book of verse? 
Daily have I wasted my words in praise of kings puffed up by a little wealth, 
full of meanness and vices. By these false and empty praises, my words have 
grown stale and rotten. It is only today, I turn in praise of thee. For give 
me then, this my transgression ” (v. 26). Not only is the hero of the poem, 
the buffaloe, a fit subject to be sung, but “ how to describe thy greatness which 
riseth above description? But in strict measure of thy excellent qualities, 
and my abounding faith and trust in thee, strange and wonderful ideas and 
expressions, struggle and tumble out in jealous and wonderful rivalry crying 
I first, I foremost.’ Lord Buffalo. I am hard put to which retain to which 
to forego (v. 49). The poet is certainly right; for so unpromising a subject 
as my Lord tne Buffalo, it has inspired Vanchesvara with a rush and wealth 
of novel and interesting ideas. There is a touch of the manly pride of Johnson 
in his famous letter to Lord Chesterfield in verse 9, and again in verse 50: 

Let alone kings whose hearts are puffed up by wealth, and whose eyes are 
blind and know not wnat to do and not to do. I approach them not. Come, 
my buffalo Enter thou the waters of this lake. I will pour its waters on 
thy head, and anoint thee and crown thee king, for the protection of me 
and my household. Protect us thou like a true-born king.” This portion 
ends with a Vedic benediction; “Many have died prematurely on the face 
of this earth. Let the remaining count of all their unfulfilled years multipled 
a thousand fold, we granted unto thee, thou Buffalo king, who art fit and 
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capable of protecting, not only this, earth, but all the three worlds. Thus 
ever producing the nine kinds of cereals, may you protect us. May you lead 
a long life free from ills, bearing without any diminution, this thy plumpness 
in all thy limbs! ” (v. 48) 

The poem ought to have ended with verse 52; with that, the afflatus which 
bore him triumphantly so long deserts the poet. From verse 53 to 100, it is 
one siring of punning in which the buffalo is compared to all sorts of things. 
To explain the pun, we have to seek the aid of his grandson who has written 
a commentary on it, and as Johnson says of Milton's Lycidas ‘ and though 
it be allowed that the representation may be by pun, the true meaning is so 
uncertain and remote, that it is never sought, because it cannot be known 
when found.’ 

We have stated how the original purpose of the satire is not carried out' 
and we mentioned that gratitude for the buffalo caused the poet to falter in 
treating it with the proverbial scorn in which it is held. Another reason made 
him not * to lay the stick of satire hard on the back of his offenders ’ as the 
poet puts it; his gratitude to the Bhosla Kings. This going back on his first 
intent is one of the finest things in literature and raises the author in our estimate 
“ He who hath risen like a full moon from the pure milky sea of the Bhosla 
family, he who rules the earth warding off all ills. King Pratapa Simha even, 
let him enjoy long life, triumph over his foes, be blessed with sons, follow 
virtue, and ever love his subjects; let him and the unequalled hereditary members 
of his sabha, be strong in body and free from all ills ” (v. 101) Little wonder 
that tradition ascribes that the king was touched by the forbearance and 
magnanimity of the poet, who could have flayed him and nailed him to 
the satirical gallows for ever, but forbore to do so. 

One word about the style of the poem. The metre is Sardula vikridita 
of which the poet has complete mastery. One wholesome change the poet’s 
turning farmer brought about. He was like Antaeus, brought into close contact 
with earth and its children. His style gained by greater simplicity, directness 
and forcefulness which gives the keen edge to his invectives. At times this 
borders on coarsness and even to vulgarity (vs. 16, 17, 39). But it is 
the unabashed coarsness of a strong and healthy nature, not the sex obession 
of some authors, ancient and modern. 

Taken all in all, Yancesvara’s Mahisa'sataka is the foremost satire in India 
for the originality of its conception, its happy inventions, the gleams of pathos 
that illumine it, the daring challenges thrown at the conventions of caste and 
at established kings and lords, its biting sarcasms, its hugging the object of 
ridicule half-way, and its lofty aim not to whip and lacerate and crucify its 
victims to the very end, but to warn and reform them, if one may. 


Mahisa Sataka by Sri Vanchesvara kavi 

Sri Vani Vilas Press, Sri Rangam, Srirangam Sri Sankaragurukula series No. !-*• 




Chandra Bhan Rawat: 


TENSE AUXILIARIES IN HINDI 

1. Introductory: 

1.1. This article is absolutely devoted to the structural description and 
morphological analysis of the auxiliaries used in tense formation in Hindi. 
The * processional ’ and historical aspects are altogether left out, barring some 
explanatory historical notes here and there. As far as these aspects are con- 
cerned, no new treatment can hope to add any new facts, hitherto overlooked. 
A new scientific approach, a more systematic arrangement of the facts, methodi- 
cal description of the morphemes in the structure of these forms and distri- 
bution are only possible and all the more needed. The linguist whose main 
concern is to describe the structure of a language as a whole, should also 
be able to describe the structure of any single sentence and parts of it. 
He has to do it in terms of morphemes 1 and the order they follow in the 
construction. The present attempt is intended to make a clear and 
unambiguous description of the structural elements and their order. The 
inflected forms are analysed as a combination of morphemes in a particular 
order. In the long run such a treatment is bound to be useful and simpler. 

1.2. I have followed the definition of an auxiliary, given by Dr. R. N. 
Vale 2 : “An auxiliary is the second member of a verb compound which, 
as a finite verb, supplies different stages and aspects (of action) to the main 
verb, in the non-finite form.” This definition comprises the formal as well 
as the semantic aspect of the verb compounds with auxiliaries. A verb 
compound is nothing but a fragment of a sentence. As a syntactical unit, 
there obtains a relation of principal and subordinate between the immediate 
constituents of the compound. The first of these constituent takes help from 
the other to complete the sense to be communicated. From the whole array 
of compositional forms only three have been chosen for the analysis at hand 
which are used to give a sense of past, present and future. 

1.3. Abbreviation and symbols used:Sg=singular; Pl.==plural; lst= 
First person; 2nd=second person; 3rd=third person; Masc.= Masculine; 
Fem.=feminine; inf.=infinitive; Pr= present; Pa=past; F=future; Part= 
participle; >becomes, leads to; < is derived from; V— root; / /=phonemic 
writing; { )=morphemic writing; +=juncture. and/fl/=zero. The scheme of 
transliteration of important signs is as follows: /a/=st; /a:/=‘ art '; /i/=‘ % ’ 


1. According to Bloomfield, a morpheme is * a linguistic form which bears no partial 
phonetic-semantic resemblance to any other form’; a linguistic form is any combination 

of phonemes which has a meaning.’ (Leonard Bloomfield, T an g les (New York, 1933) 

161 and 138) 

2. Verbal Composition in Indo-Aryan, (Poona, |1 948) P. 254 
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lu:/= 3;’; /e/'q'/ E 3 /'q'; /•/= nasalization. All other 

letters are simple. Morpheme symbols: N=number morpheme; NG=Number 
gender morpheme; NP=Number-Person morpheme. 

2.0 .Bases: All the bases in Hindi fall in these patterns 4 : WC, VCVC, 
CV, VCV, CVC, CVCVC, VCVC 5 . The bases of the tense auxiliaries are 
phonemically distinguished from other bases in that they consist only of 
consonants. These bases are: /A/, /th-/, and /-g -/. Another point of contrast 
is that other bases are inflected with about seven suffixes while these take 
one or two suffixes only. 6 /h-/ and /th-/ together form one class 
and /-g-/ form the other. 

2.1. The first class has /h-/ 7 as the base morpheme. 

Dr. R. N. Yale gives only one'formv'ho — used as an auxiliary 8 and he 
seems to say that other forms in /h-/ are merely the alternants. But \/ho- is 
not derived from Skt. V as_ - Its origin is from Vbhu-. 9 Contrasting distri- 
bution of these two proves that /h-/ based auxiliaries are different from Vho- 
‘be.’-v/ho-can be combined with Inf. suffix /na-/ to make /hona/ ‘to be’ (= 
i/ho — h/na/); while the other /h-/ cannot be suffixed like this. 

2.11. Base /h-/ class. 

/h-/ is used phonemically before /E+/, /u-+/, /o/ and /E*+/ as /hE) 
‘is,’ /hu-/ ‘am’; /ho/ ‘are’ (2nd pi.) and /hE*/ ‘are’ (1st and 3rd pi./ 

/th-/ 10 is used before /&:+/, /e+/, i :+/, /i •:+/ (where /h-/ cannot occur), 

3. There is also a diphthongal pr.onounciation of /E/ which is had mostly in 
Eastern dialects of Hindi i-e/ai/. The auxiliary having /E/ as suffix is pronounced as /hE/ 
In the writer’s dialect, it is not pronounced as a diphthong. 

4. C— Consonant; V — Vowel. 

5. According to these patterns, some of the verb bases in Hindi end in a consonant. 
But some writers think that these are all vowel ending bases (Pt: Kishoridas Vajpeyee. 
Hindi Sabdanusasan, (Kashi) P. 388) Derived Verbs have been excluded here. 

6. For the suffixes see 3.1. 

7. Historically, it is derived from Skt. y - as-Beames derives these forms from Pkt) 
q f fe l Skt. 3fffe£ (Comparative Grammar of the Aryans Languages of India Vol. Ill, P. 172 
Kellog. gives this order of derivation: Skt. srffeT >Pkt. 3f^r(V >oldBraja; 3fj[3r Braja 

> Hindi | Skt. 3fffer V Pkt. >old. Braja STfff >Hindi | (Grammar 

of the Hindi Language P. 347) 

8. Verbal composition in Indo-Aryan, P. 105, 106. 

9. To the root must be assigned all other forms of the substantive verb with 
initial h-’ (Kellog, op. cit, P. 348) Kishoridas Vajpeyee also recognises a separate source 
of /h-/ based auxiliaries in Skt. y'as and source of y'ho-in Skt. y'bhu. 

10. Historically speaking some are in favour of deriving /th-/ from Skt. y'stha- From 
the Skt. Past part. Sthita, rooty'stha-has arisen the Hindi Past tense /tha-/ ‘was* of the sub- 
stantive verb.” (Kellog, Grammar of the Hindi Language, P. 348) Pt. Kishoridas Vajpeyee 
does not agree with this view. According to him y'h- is combined with /-t/- and gender 
morpheme /a/,/e/,/i:/ to give forms like/hata:/, ‘was 9 /hate/ ‘were 9 /hati:/ ‘was 9 (Fem.) etc 
By metathesis/hata:/>/tha:/,hate/>./the/,/hati/>/thi: (Hindi Sabdanusasan, P, 389) 
The distributional contrast also supports it. 
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as /tha:/ ‘was’ (Masc. sg.) /the/ ‘were’ (Masc.pl.) /thi:/ ‘was’ 
(Fem. Sg.) and /thi 1 :/ ‘were’ (Fern. PI.) 

2.12. Semantically, /h-/ denotes present and /th-/ denotes past tense. 

2.2. Second base /-g-/ u has no alternants. Sementically it denotes 
future. 

2.3. These two classes are in contrasting circumstances, as is clear 
from the following table — 

Morpheme. Circumstances. 

I. (h-J (=/h-/, /th-/) + /u-/E/,/o/,/E-/or/^/,/e/,/i :/,/i :/ 

H. {-g-} -y/ + Suffixes 12 /o/e/,/i:/ 

The examples of (I) have been given above and of (II) are lgaj,jge).jgi:l, all 
meaning ‘will* (Masc. Sg., Masc. PL, and Fem. respectively). 1 * 

3.0. Inflectional Suffixes: There are seven classes of suffixes with which 
the Hindi verbal bases may be inflected. These are : imperative, 14 infinitive, 
number, number-gender, number-person, causative and participle suffixes. 15 
Suffixes are /zr/,/o/=NP, (used for making 1st. Sg. and 2nd PL imperatives also) 
/«/- used for 2nd Sg. imperative, /e/=3rd Sg. imperative; /E-/=lst and 3rd PL;, 
//w/w-infin.; /E/=Sg; / V 17 =P1.; /a:/= Masc. Sg.; /<?/ masc. PL; ///Fem. 18 , 
jt-j Pr. Part/-a:/=causative. These suffixes also occur in combination with 
other suffixes such as. Part, suffix /-/-/+NG; imp. suffix +N or NP. These 
tense auxiliaries cannot be inflected with all the suffixes as other bases do. 
They take only one or two of them, as is clear from the following table: 


The base 

Imp. (1) 

Inf. (2) 

Part. (3) 

N (4) 

NG (5) 

NP (6) 

caus. (7) 

A. lh-l 

X 

X 

X 

V 

X 

V 

X 

B. /th-/ 

X 

X 

X 

X 

V 

X 

X 

c. l-g-/ 

X 

X 

X 19 

X 

V 

X 

X 


11. In some dialects two more terminations are used to denote future: /-h-/ and/-s-/ as 
in/calasy:u*/ 1 will walk’/calihau*/ ‘I will walk’. These two are found in Rajasthan and 
Braja respectively. In eastern dialects the future forms in /b/ are also in use. 

12. These suffixes are imparative but are used here as stem forming ones. 

13. Etymologically — g — is from the past part of the Skt. y'gam^to go’; gatah- 
Pkt.. gao. Kellog remarks: * In illustration of this use of a verb of motion to form a future 
compare with the /-g-/ future the Eng. idiom T am going to say’ which is merely equivalent 
to the future, T shall say.’ (Grammar of the Hindi Language, P. 346). 

13. A verbal base is used uninflected as an imperative in 2nd Sg. as /ja:/ ‘go’ from 
yja: — 

14. This suffix has two forms, present and past. Details are not necessary here. 

15. The nasalization is added to Sg. /E/ to make it plural suffix. 

16. Its oblique form is also in In/ but ends in/e/,/ne/ 

17. These are also used to form past tense. Its phonetic alternant is /y/ as in [diya:] 
‘gave.’ The bases which end in consonants take /a/ only. 

18. Only past part, suffixes can be added to this base, as in /gaya:/ 4 went * (Masc 
Sg.) etc. 

19. Another form of this is also in use: /a:ne vala:h E/ ‘he is about to come.’ It may 
be called desiderative. 
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3.1. Thus Hindi tense auxiliaries are V+N or V+NG or V +NP. 
This table does not show the contrast between B and C, so far as the suffixes 
are concerned. The contrast is that C must be preceded by \/+{I m P-} 
while B is always preceded by /th-/ A and B can occur as main verb also 
while C cannot. For this we have to look for the preceding factors. 

3.2. Preceding Factors: In order to fix the occurence of these tense 
auxiliaries, we will have to take into consideration the first member of the 
verb compounds. The form of the first member conditions the occurance of 
a particular auxiliary and decides the function of the compound. The first 
member of the compound must be inflected with one class of the suffixes or 
the other. These inflected forms are sometimes separated from the second 
member by /+/ and sometimes there is no juncture between the two. This 
factor distinguishes the classes of auxiliary basis: 

1st member of the compound. Class of auxiliary 

V+Suffix+/+/ ‘A’ (/h-/and/th-/) 

V + Suffix ‘B’ (J-g-l) 

Thus on the basis of juncture these classes may be divided clearly. 

3.3. Order of Morphemes— It is relevant to describe the order of 
morphemes in both the members of verb compounds with tense auxiliaries. 

3.31. Order of Morphemes in the First Member of the Compound: The 
suffixes added with this are:/na/infin. (Direct), /ne-/infin. (oblique), (/ne/+ 
/mE-)’; /t-/=Pr. Part.; and /-a:/,/-e/,/i:/=NG, (used as Past Part, suffixes also.) 
Pr. Part, /-t-/ is also followed by NG., and imp. suffixes /u-/,/o/,/E -/,/W and 
/S/. First two of these are NP and the rest N. Examples. 


•v/dekh — b jna-j 

/dekhana:/ ‘to see’ 


Ine/—/ dekhane/ 

‘(oblique) ‘to see’ 

/- 1-/+ M 

=/dekhta:/ 

‘seeing’ (Masc. Sg) Pr. 


=/dekhte/ 

„ (Masc. PI.) Pr. 

in 

=/dekhti:/ 

„ (Fem. Sg.) Pr. 


=/dekhti\ - / 

„ (Fem. PI.) Pr. 

la:/ 

=/dekha:/ 

‘saw’ (Masc. Sg.) Pr. 

lei 

=/dekhe/ 

‘saw’ (Masc. PI.) Pa. 

M 

=/dekhi:/ 

‘saw’ (Fem. Sg.) Pa. 

M 

=/dekhi - :/ 

‘saw’ (Fem. PI.) Pa. 

/«“/ 

=/dekhu* :/ 

‘let me see’ (1st. Sg.) 

lei 

=/dekhe/ 

‘(he) may see’ (3rd, Sg.) 

IE-1 

=/dekhEV 

‘let us/them see.’ 

lof 

=/dekho/ 

‘You, see’ (2nd, PI.) 


Class ‘B’ of auxiliary bases, consisting of /-g-/ can only come after the last 
four suffixes of the main verb. The rest of these can go with class ‘A’ 

3.32. Order of Morphemes in Auxiliaries :/h-/ can be inflected with 
NP, as in /hu-/ ‘am’ (1st Sg) and / ho / ‘are’ (2nd PL) as well as with N, as in 
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/hE/ ‘is’ jliE-j (/A/ — f/ — E/+/7) ‘are.’ ///»-/ can only take NG as in /tha:/ 
‘was’ (masc. Sg), /the/ ‘were’ (Masc. PL), /thi:/ ‘was (Fem. Sg.) and /thi- :/ 
‘were’ (Fem. PL). The base /-g-/, as an auxiliary also takes NG as in 
/Karu:ga:/ ‘(I) will do.’ 

4.0. Functional Meaning: The functional meaning of the verb compound 
depends on the nature of the suffix with which the first member of the 
compound is inflected and the class of auxiliary used as the second member of 
the compound. Thus the structural order of morphemes in the compound 
is important. 

4.1. The first member with infinitive suffix: The infinitive suffix may 
be direct or oblique. 

4.1 1. \/ +Inf./-77-/+direct/-tf.- /+/+/AE/‘is’(==//j-/+/E/)=Compulsive-F 
Senseof future. Example is: \/ja: — f-/-n-/+ j-a:j+jhEI=jJa:na: hEj \ I) 
have to go.’ Thus the meaning of the whole compound becomes compulsive 
future. This order with auxiliary in jth-j makes the meaning past compul- 
sive. 

4.12. y'+Inf. J-?i-J+ oblique /-ej+lmE-f ‘in’ + /AE/=Sytnactive, with 
the sense of very near future. The example may be: y/a;+/-n-/+ j-ej+ 
jmE‘/+/E/—lja: ne niE- — hE/ 20 ‘(he) is about to go.’ 21 

The past syntactive is not generally possible. 

4.2. The First Member with the Participle Suffix : Participle suffixes 
may be past and present. 

4.21. \/-|-Pa. Part, j-a:j-jejorj-i: J r /hE/or/hE-l= Completive, with the 
sense of immediate past. The action has been just finished. The Example 
is: y dekh — \-ja:j +/hEJ. ‘(I) have seen.’ 

This formation is also possible with jth-j base to make it past completive 
as /dekha: tha:/ ‘(I) had seen’ This /th-/ base shows the remote past. 

4.22. \! +Pr. Part, j-t-j+ja:/, /e/,or//:/+/AE/or/AE7- = continuative 
with the sense of present. Example : yja:- +/-t-/+/a:+//hEj= jja:ta:hEj 
‘he goes.’ Auxiliary may come with any suffix mentioned above. 

To make it past continuative, the auxiliary in jth-j is used as in ja: ta: 
tha:j ‘I was coming.’ 

• 4.23. y+Imp. +/-g-/+NG=Future, as in jja:u:ga:j ‘I will go.’ 

5. Summery. 

5.1. Bases: jCj Pattern. jh-j,jthj and j-g-j 

5.2. Suffixes used: 


20. It is in the desiderative sense. 
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{h-} +-/E/-/o/-/E-/(/E-/={/E/}+{ • })= v +NP and N 
/th-/ +la:j ,/ ej ,/ i :/,/i :/ (/{•/={///] +/{/7J)=NG 
{-£- ) +/-a:/,/e/,///- N G. 

5.3. Occurence. 

{h-} in 4 NP or N. 

[th — }in-4 NG 

in \ -(-Imp. NG. 

5.4. Functional meaning 

v'+Inf. 4 - {/?-}= future compulsive, 
v 4- Inf. ob. 4* {/z-} = Syntactive and desiderative. 
V'+Pa. Part. 4- j7z-}=Completives. 
v'-fPr. Part + {/?-}=Continuatives. 
v'-flnip. + {-£•-] = future. 



Manuscript Notices: 


1. Sanskrit Manuscripts on Elephants 


The Sanskrit manuscripts on Gaja-sdstra available in the Oriental Institute 
Manuscripts Library of Sri Venkateswara University are interesting and fall 
into three main groups : (1) Hastyaurveda (Text only) attributed to Palakapya. 
(2) Gaja-sdstra with commentary — Text by Palakapya Muni and commentary 
by Ananta Krishna Bhattaraka (3) Gaja-'siksa or (training of elephants) 
attributed to Narada; and (4) Gaja-grahana (method of capturing and 
treatment of elephant) by Narayana Diksita. 


In this nuclear age, the elephants, horses etc. have been eclipsed and 
the importance that used to be attached to the breeding and training of elephants 
has naturally decreased. The works on elephants illustrate how ancient 
is our knowledge of elephant and how from time immemorial they have been 
systematised and reduced to practical rules to be applied in harnessing them 
for the use of kings and in warfare. In Sanskrit there is rather an extensive 
literature 1 on elephants, the method of catching them, their breeding and 
treatment. The earliest among the extant works is decidedly the Hastya- 
yurveda, which is written in the style of Pur anas being an interlocation between 
Romapada, the king of Arya and the sage Palakapya. This latter belonged 
to the Kasyapa-gotra and because he tended (palayati) the elephants, he got 
the name Palakapya and others that came after him praise the elephants as 
the best mounts for the kings and the best fighters in the army. Some of 
the slokas are worth quoting and translating. 

w q*? i 

qt # ?iffe qrc w; m, 11 

There is no further advent after emancipation, no authority beyond the 
Vedas, no man better than Kfsna and no mount as excellent as the elephants. 

'RFlt jquf %HTRf ^ Jfjfi: || 

Uie Sumeru is the ornament of the world, the moon of the night, the 
learning is the ornament of the man, and the elephant of the army. 

t# | 

^ $q ?ipii^t sri: ii 

Where there is truth there is religion; where there is religion there is 

.prosperity; where there is beauty there is nobility; where there are elephants 
there is victory. 


The general feature of all these works is that they are scientific in 

3“ r ; °° i the “ft of ele P hants and on their transformation from 

winged to wingless elephants, all the manuscripts have the same tale 
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to tell. There are those who pout their lips at what they consider fantastic 
in some of our ancient writings. It is difficult to convince them 
except by references to western literature or science; for instance, it may 
be thought that winged elephants spoken of in the Gaja-sastra are merely 
mythological and ought to have no place in any scientific account of elephants. 
But it is interesting to know from scientists themselves that ^biologically 
many big animals had wings in the beginning and came to shed of them in 
course of time as the price of their evolution. 

Besides, the following general items of interest are also noticeable. The 
age of elephant is given as 120 years, which is divided into twelve periods 
of ten years each, each period being called a dasa . The condition in each 
dala is described in detail. Elephants again are classified according to their 
place of origin from each of the old divisions of India, Kambhoja, Kasmlra* 
Pulinda, Nepala, Kekaya, Arya, etc. They are again subdivided into two 
kinds according as they are either giricara (accumstomed to mountains) or 
nadi-cara (accustomed to rivers) Gaja-sastra p. 53 — 55. Elephants bread 
up in different forests are subdivided into three different classes as Bhadra , 
Mandra , and Mrga. Amongst them, the best are those belonging to the 
Bhadra variety. They are always submissive to their masters and mahouts. 
They can be easily trained as they are very intelligent. They have good marks, 
are very clever and patient at work and would increase the prosperity of their 
masters. Their walk is very grand and rapid when they lose temper. The 
Maharajas always desire to go upon this kind of elephants during their coro- 
nation as they are prosperous and wealthy ( Gaja-sastra . folio 150-152). Further* 
the victory of kings (in battles) depends mainly upon elephants, for elephants 
being of large bodily frame, are able not only to destroy the arrayed army 
of the enemy, his fortifications and encampmets but also to undertake works 
that are dangerous to life ( Gaja-siksa , p. 52). In Caja-siksa are found 
also measurements of elephant stables, of places suitable for their bathing* 
playing and training. ( Gaja-sik?a p. 102—104). Five modes of capturing 
elephants are described in the Gaja-sastra as well as in Gaja-siksa. Vari - 
bandha , varabandha and anugatabandha are the three modes of capture 
which are approved, whilst dpdtabandha in both its varieties is condemned, 
(i Gaja-sastra folio 141-147; Gaja-siksa, p. 74-85). The smell of elephants 
their cries, their stature, auspicious characteristics and their physical splendour 
are also described. The instructor or trainer should possess activity and 
firmness, the greatest possible coolness, good temper and patience; he must 
gain the confidence of his elephant ; and unless he does this, his work is one 
of brute force and opposed to all the instincts of an intelligent animal. Ele- 
phants are by degrees made obedient, through the hope of recompense as 
well as from fear of punishment; mere force and want of skill and judgment 
tend to confirm vice and restiveness; punishment, therefore, should never be 
inflicted on a young elephant except for decided restiveness and downright 
vice. {Gaja-siksa pp. 53-54). 
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The elephant in ancient India is always regarded as specially sacred in 
all three religious systems of India, Hinduism, Buddhism and Jainism. Ganesa, 
for instance with the head of an elephant, is regarded as the bestower 
of perfection. Airavata. the white elephant, has been accepted as a 
mount by Indra. and his birth at the time of the churning of the ocean 
( samudranianthamm ) is regarded as specially sacred. The Hindus belief 
also that the Diggajas guard the ten quarters. Elephants in ancient India 
were regarded so sacred that Kautilya prescribes death sentence for any one 
who kills an elephant. But on the other hand, if a man is killed by an elephant, 
his relatives are to pay a sum to government for his obtaining such an auspicious 
death. In Buddhism we find Buddha himself represented as a white elephant 
at Dauli near Bhuvanesvar. It is also recorded that Maya Devi saw in 
her dreams a white elephant entering into her womb. Eventually she 
became encienie and produced a son, who became known as the Buddha 
in later times. In the Jtitaka literature, recording stories of the Buddha’s 
previous births we find the Buddha born several times as an elephant. In 
later times, w’e find a pair of elephants as vehicles of Aksobhya, a Dhyani Buddha 
Similarly, in Jainism, elephant was regarded as specially sacred to Ajitanatha, 
a Tlrthankara as his lahchana or the recognition symbol. The object of 
this short notice on Gaja-sastra is to interest scholars and learned institutions 
in and outside India in the preservation and maintenance of some of rare 
works and rich treasures still available in Manuscript Libraries and to bring 
them to light. 

GAJA-SIKSA No. 6709 A 


Size 81” by 62”. 152 pages; 20 lines to a page; 18 — 20 letters to a line. 

Modern paper; grantha characters; writing very hasty and not very 
legible; There are altogether some 64 topics and the topic-headings are 
written in black ink within brackets. Text is followed by a commentary 
on group of verses. Text and commentary are distinguished by the words 
jjwf and The verses are not numbered. The work is a 

treatise describing, the characteristics, aspects, breeding and training of the 
elephants. It consists of nine pa(al<n and the contents of the work as 
given in the first page are as follows: 
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mi „ ii5#wf%qon^: 


Age— appears to be modem 

Author of the Text — Narada 

Author of the commentary — Umapatyacarya. 

Begins — Folio la 

*w RRV# I WW: W I TOT- 

HI# 3*8: | 

P §W | 

SITS#: s?<# ^ arf^qft^' SR: | 


TO 3HR: — 

TOHL HR#T 

<mm hh fk i 
R[Rr# 1 wwif ’JSRlkTO^: | 
m ^^flRR^ I 
m HTO2I: % H as^5W k I 
Rtf 3 I 

?W pi: m tW: *m mw % & i 
w mi w Rrri: tfrstf agafosn i 
^jntftelOTT: tftell: fftoit pf I 
RHRlI ^ H RTO: I 
mi fwisfutf toIRt ph i 

Begins Commentary: Folio 2. 

m d'WHTHfttfRHT I 

3ll«# HTOHlRtf II 


RSTPT 5TO1: 
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P* iC £L 

^[fBE cc l'JTT 

If m 

go i 

R3saiw«#cri RRsrr: fsif ?r%ftafR#ici: i cn®awnaiA»Rf f%i 

I sift fairaifeg ^33$: If?#:, RJS:, %*T:, 
fiR^TR# gfifcrc:, V#:, 3R3#:, 33#:, ^If^#:, S[!3#R3?#:, 
qf^R#:, JT5RR#:, s#^## sf %f^#pRRI 3|iffi?#r *R- 

Nww f^ : i 

Ends — page 151. 


#TO3?W%$fI *1% I 

q$ ^3 s*# Jisr^^s^; | 

3^Tf *R*Rf: I 

P^IJI 3URR IfRR | 

^ 3*RR# I 

^ mFQ: R*#f | 

M >ftf#*RSr ^T#3 I 

SRfcRT ^qf 5 qsn sftft: ^ q^ || 

There is no colophon and the Manuscript abruptly ends here. There is 
no comentary on these verses. So far as our knowledge goes this work is 
not mentioned in any other descriptive catalogue. 

GAJAGRAHANAM Acc. No. 6709 — B 
Size 8£by 6£; 63 leaves; 14 lines to a page; 16 letters to aline. 884 verses. 

Modern paper with water lines; grantha characters; handwriting 
uniform and legible. Marginal [notes are given on some folios; 
corrections are made with black ink here and there. Each verse is 
numerically numbered and black ink is used for marking the verse 
numbers. The manuscript contains five aSvasas. It is an interesting work 
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describing in detail some ten methods of capturing elephants, their breeding, 
training and treatment and fixes their daily rations. 

Age — appears to be modern. Author: Narayana Dlksita. 

Begins — Folio 1 a 

sft 





(0 

3RFd «f|Sn 5H# II 

M 

grofefl sirc?r i 
(O 

ffoRroro p^r m i 
rofo ^?tni atffitiHRn ff ii 

Ends Folio 63 b 

(^0 

^ ff PtddPd I 


Colophon 


(<;a) 




JfTCFWTC #cl II 


WTMfl: II 

References; Aufrecht does not mention this work in his Catalogous 
Catalogorum\ nor it is mentioned in any other descriptive catalogue. 


N. SUBRAMANYA SASTRY* 



Manuscript Notices: 


2. kaLahasthi sthala mahatmyamu 


There are two palm-leaf manuscripts of the work Kalahasti-sthala-mahat . 
myama in the Sri Venkateswara University Oriental Research Institute Library- 
Both of them are incomplete. The first of them bearing the number 7330 
contains seven cantos completely. A few leaves are missing at the end of 
the eighth canto and the beginning of the nineth canto is found towards the 
end. The second, bearing the number 7425, contains the first canto only. 
In the introduction to the K d I a hast i- mahatmyamu of Dhurjati published in 
the GMnaprasuna-malika series in the year 1914 a mention is made about 
the present work and there it is stated that it contains 12 cantos. We are 
not in a position to identify the manuscript which was said to have been seen 
by Sri K. Padmanabha Sastri and R. Venkatasubbaiah, the authors of that 
introduction. Hence, although incomplete, these manuscripts are of some 
importance. 

Author: 

The author of this work is Dhurjati Lingaraja Kavi. He hails from the 
noble family of Dhuijati, the well known poet who wrote Kalahasti-mahat- 
myamu. He was the son of Dhuijati Venkatarya who was known as Kumara 
Dhuijati and who wrote the Krsnaraya-vijayamu. Though the existence 
of the present work is known to the public for a long time it is strange that 
no historian wrote about this poet. The life of Dhuijati Venkataraya Kavi 
who wrote Ramavali-paiipayamu is found in the Lives of Telugu Poets of 
K. Veeresalingam. Venkataraya Kavi is the son of Lingaraja kavi, the author 
of the Kalahasti-sthala-mahatmyamu. In his Ratnavali-parinayamu, a work 
of four cantos dedicated to Cekuri Ramaswami Mantri, Venkataraya Kavi 
writes about his father as follows: 


a ^^j£&^®^©s&e8$r*;h£i , 2b;$©go§5* 

aS&S - OSrtfd £>orto*B£3c»a|i;|K A_6o3£S«T. 

,w!lV atr 0 n A Damerla Ve6katapati Na y aka > having been pleased with 
excellence of his poetry presented him with a golden garment, rich jewellery 

illages, pallanqum, a great elephant, a fine horse, etc. The fact that he was 

a,so in ,he co, ° phon 0,th ' 

SMS*** 

3 &&wrj_ewss 
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3b;^tf'3o£toJMiir»iSbo£ier*s>otfei35P<3£akeS;&>ddj*;$oe£ iSSo^o^cS3j*s , ^aT < o»i3g"i^ 

d'&s^sa'&iasfsS&tfosss' sSd&tteseosot; sbsSr*d.5ngiS ^spgtfaebtfs'sfc’ojr 
iSc&So'a ^SdOorta’isSa^siefo 3_Ss*tf6’_&So&»sJ*_tfgo 

fi)&&S5*^©0#OSX><$0£b ° 


Lingaraja Kavi is said to have written several works like Varalakshmi- 
vrata-caritra> Kdven-mahalmyamu , Manimantapa-prabhdvamu n and many 
satakas on Lord Siva in his boyhood. This information is given in the 
following verse addressed by the patron to the poet. 




tf&coDoO&S ££)|o$#£ ‘fjdfibc 

;$£>§& s^otfg^s^o«5£bgeo "2 d \S^ 

^ewdosS &eSS&o&>s$£S$*s5 
■&o«S6oOa£ £ 5 dSD 5 tfo£eb?5& 

— J — # 

sSj’&tfgtSifctfsSsfd 


A. eyog^bS^ Jii&o^&eo ^S&<&o:k 

rt^Sbe &4Jo»ovi Ss&oJStf^Saeo 7?o& 

"SoSisa I _a asb^-o ajsso c 

jpooSa^o^a Ootfa»esKog'£). 

The Kalahasti-sthala-mahatmyamu is dedicated to Damerla Venkatapati 
Nayaka, son of Damerla Akka Bhupala. Damerla Venkatapati Nayaka 
flourished in the beginning of the eighteenth century and we can fix the date 
of the poet in about 1730 A.D. 


Source of the poem 

Though there is similarity in the title of the work this is a different work 
from the famous Kdldhasti-mdhatmyamu of Dhurjati. The stories that are 
found in the present work are not the same in the Dhurjafi's poem. We 
do not find Natklruni-caritra in this work. The source of this poem is said 
to be the sivarahasya-satigraha in Sanskrit. In the latter part of the above 
Itihasa, Kalahasti-mdhatmyamu is described in 120 chapters. That portion 
of the Sanskrit work formed the basis for this poem. Velugoti Muddu-Kr§na 
YScendra Bahaddar, Raja of Venkatagiri has published a Sanskrit work 
Kalahasti-mdhdtmyamu in the year 1893 and the stories that are found in 
that work are similar to those in the present poem. 
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Importance 

This poem throws some new light on a few aspects of literature. It is 
revealed to the scholars that the Sadadhyayi was the source of the Kalahasti- 
mahdtmyamu of Dhurjafi only through this poem. The following verse is 
the basis for that conclusion : 

jb&Sr«£>o 

In the avatarika or the introduction to the poem a mention is made about 
a poet Pedda Turkana Kavi in the Purvakavi-stuti. Nothing is known about 
this poet except the name that is found in the following verse: 

S’!/Y£r»£'43ttooes 

21 

sr* a <&> & s’ o d £& a* 

3^e^r»5'^_n*£og &Q &do»oe£i&'. 

It is not known who this poet was, when he flourished and what his 
works were. In the introduction to the Srhgara-naisadha of Mahakavi 
Srinatha one by name Peda Turkana Mantri is mentioned. We do not know 
whether he is the same person who is praised by Lingaraja kavi in his poem. 
According to the poet Peda-Turkana seems to be a great poet in Telugu 
whose poetry, got by the grace of Goddess Durga, sounds as the dkasa-gahgd 
that adorns the forehead of Lord Siva. 

The geneology of Damerla Venkatapati Nayaka, the patron of the poet, 
which is found in the avatarika or the introduction to the poem is historically 
very valuable. Damerla Vengala Bhupala describes the geneology of the 
Damerla family in his Bahulasva-caritramu. Another geneology Dameravari 
1 amsavali is found in the 1st volume of the second part of the Caupatdya- 
mapimanjari published by Sri Veturi Prabhakara Sastri. The present work 
also gives the geneology of the Damerla family in detail. This will help to 
write the history of the - southern part of the Andhra DeSa in the 17th and 
1 8th centuries to some extent in collaboration with the material available in 
the Velugotivari Vamsavali which has been published by the Madras Univer- 
sity under the able editorship of Dr. N. Venkataramanaiah. 


T. KODANDARAMAIAH. 



REVIEWS 


The Meghaduta of Kalidasa; Critically edited by Sushil Kumar De, 
with a general introduction by Dr. S. Radhakrishnan; Published on behalf 
of the Sahitya Akademi by the Director, The Publications Division, Ministry 
of Information and Broadcasting. Delhi-8. Rs. 2-50. 

The Sahitya Akademi, New Delhi deserves congratulations for selecting; 
such a competent scholar as Sri Sushil Kumar De for bringing out this new 
critical edition of the text of Kalidasa’s Meghaduta. The learned introduction^ 
the reconstructed text, the foot notes, the select bibliography, the pada index 
of stanzas and geographical notes on the places mentioned in the Meghaduta , 
bear ample evidence to the great pains the editor has taken in preparing the 
edition. Sri S. K. De has consulted and utilised not only the editions of the 
texts and commentaries published here and abroad, but also manuscripts 
of the text and commentaries from all over India. He has made use of the 
adaptations of Jinasena and VIrasena, a Tibetan translation and a Sinhalese 
paraphrase of the Meghaduta. The principle he has adopted for determining 
the stanzas as genuine or spurious, and for discriminating the right reading 
from the wrong one is sound and convincing, although in a few' places some 
may think that there is room for further consideration. A great majority 
of books may contain the reading in 3 a %^TsrTH^cft: I We have to 
attach some weight, however, to the editor's remark. 





TT§ ... * *TT5T l” 

% 

... will have full significance only if 



is the reading. Since Sri S. K. De has given all the variants in the notes, 
scholars may take interest in finding whether there are cases where the readings 
given in the text may be replaced by those given in the notes. 


Though the poem is uniformly called as Meghaduta in the North, 
it is worth while to consider its title prevalent in the South as Meghasariidesa 
which seems to be more appropriate, as Kalidasa uses in the poem the word 
many times in 5, 7 and 85. Sri Venkatanatha’s work written in the 
model of this work of Kalidasa, is well known as Hamsasandesa and this 
name is mentioned by Venkatanatha himself. We are used to divide the 
Meghaduta into two cantos calling them 'JTTT and But in this 

edition such a division is done away with. The errata may include 
in 17 b. 


The general introduction by Dr. S. Radhakrishnan covers the whole 
field or Kalidasa’s poetry. It deals with the poet’s date, works, life, dhamia, 
love of nature and love of marriage. 

It may be safely said that he, who wants to study the Meghaduta critically, 
may not find a better edition than this at present. 


D. T. TATACHARYA 
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Vedantha Kesari; Volume L No. 4 August 1963. Swami Vivekananda 
Birth Centenary Number. Sri Ramakrishna Math, Mylapore, Madras — 4. 
pp. 121—328. 

This issue of the Vedanta Kesari opens with the very well- worded appre- 
ciation of Swami Vivekananda's work by Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa 
and the Holy Mother. This is followed by the personal sketches drawn by 
the Swami's brother disciples revealing the speeches of the Swami and the 
sincere admiration which the co-workers had for him. Next to this is the 
recording of the Swami’s services to the nation in the form of homage paid 
by Mahatma Gandhi, Sri Aurobindo, Rabindranath Tagore, Subhash Chandra 
Bose, Rajendra Prasad and Romain Rolland. 

Then follow forty-three articles on the Swami and his teachings by learned 
men who include the present scholar-president of the Indian Union and 
Sri Jawaharlal Nehru. Among these articles, there are three poems one 
in Sanskrit and two in English. The Sanskrit poem, in twelve stanzas by 
Dr. V. Raghavan, contains the English version also of it by himself. The 
two English poems by Dilip Kumar Roy pay glowing tributes to Ramakrishna 
and Vivekananda. 

Each of the remaining articles serves a distinct purpose and so it is not 
possible to single out any of them. Passing references are therefore made 
to some among them on account of their uniqueness in treatment. Swami 
Siddhananda ably demonstrates that the teachings of the Swami are varied 
and manysided and thus bear comparison to the teachings of the Upani§ads. 
Like the Upanisads , these contain passages which appear to be contradictory 
to each other, beneath which there runs the basic thread of unity. This article 
is left incomplete probably for want of space in this issue, as is the case with 
the inspiring article of J.M.G. Veel who brings out ably the Sw'ami’s stand 
on the place of scientific ideal with reference to religion. Besides being 
informative, thorough going is the study made of the following topics: 

Swami Vivekananda and the common man of India ; Swami Vivekananda on 
spiritual practice , The Vedantic Nationalism of Swann Vivekananda , Mankind 
needs the comprehensive Vivekananda , Swami Vivekananda and social reform , 
Vedanta and Vivekananda , Mythical religion and philosophical faith, Swami 
Vivekananda and certain tenets of Hindu philosophy and some Incidents of 
Swami Vivekananda' s childhood . Of special interest and valuable for the 
modem builders of India are articles Spiritual Values in Education and 
Swami Vivekananda and the Present situation . 

A vivid description is given of the centres of the Ramakrishna order 
in the west and of the Vivekananda cottage at Thousand Island park. Inspiring 
and realistic are the pictures included in this issue of the Swami from various 
aspects. This issue of the Vedanta Kesari w r ould immensely benefit any reader. 
The get up of the issue is neat and attractive. 


V. VARADACHARI. 
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Francis William Bain by Keshav Mutalik; University of Bombay, 1963. 
Price Rs. 7—00. 

This is a critical biography of an orientalist with a difference. F. W. Bain 
was Principal of the Deccan College, Poona in the early years of this 
century. Aspects of the subject as man, teacher and writer of stories, which 
are 4 imitations ’ of Indian romances and legends, come for attention and 
justice is done to all three of these. An extreme, yet, engaging eccentricity 
of temperament and a striking individuality of spirit and mind seem to have 
characterized the man; no wonder the teacher and the writer too reflected 
these qualities. Giving up a fellowship at all Souls, Oxford to join the I.E.S. 
and become an 44 Anglo-Indian,” he turned out to be one of the few westerners 
to make a sincere attempt to understand the traditional Indian ethos by living 
in the spirit of Hindu culture and way of life. He participated in it in his 
daily life and propagated it not only through his stories but also through 
his miscellaenous philosophical writings. These last are not considered by 
the author at all. 

As Principal, Bain, the true teacher that he was, taught his students to 
think for themselves, though that made him a bad examination coach. That, 
as the author points out, was an indirect encouragement given to them to 
take part in the political struggle for independence, although he himself was 
not for Indian home-rule and used to insist that students should not barter 
their education away for politics. 

To the general reader, Bain survives mainly as a writer of Indian stories 
which run into numerous volumes. These are a tour de force; on the model 
of Kadambari, Dasakamaracari ta and Kathasaritsagara. Bain composed 
his own stories and, indulging in a trick of mystification, palmed them off 
as translations from Sanskrit. That was the flattery of imitation paid by 
Bain to his Sanskrit models. Mr. Mutalik has a good study of the 
techniques of Bain’s story-telling. But the suggested comparisons with the 
modern short story are rather out of place because the Sanskrit romance 
which Bain had in mind is a different literary 4 kind 5 altogether. One wonders 
whether the attempt of Bain to make English capture the flavour and idiom 
of Sanskrit is not misguided and misleading. The attempt does not succeed 
without damage to English idiom. To say that Bain lent form to the formless 
Indian romances argues a want of understanding of the Gothic form of 
romances not only in Indian but in European literatures. 

The frequent comparison of Bain with Johnson by the author invites 
the reminder that there is more to Johnson than mere oddity. Bain for all 
his attainments, does not 44 put one in mind of ” the Great Cham. 

A few solecisms and quite a few misprints are noticed. The documen- 
tation in the appendix part looks a trace over done. The book is well got 
up and modestly priced. On the whole, the publication of this successful 
doctoral thesis is a commendable venture by the author and the University 
of Bombay. 


S. VISWANATHAM 
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100000. ©& 25. 5-403 
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^sSp’So&o AS»So; 3 tfAtfa. 
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CO 

IUOOUOOOO. sSa§*e» r. 1-239 

ro 

760020000. ‘SK^SdSr*&35§ r ®to a&sSa'Seo 2-168 
10000000000. S*«3*« 

‘ ’ &&>$£> SS'2 r c$SP'3&. S)g S5o§Pg 

S3-£S'S'oSco KP(j&<5£ ■203^6S^aiy^Si)0S» £>&> &^a. 

ssas&>2> s'. 1-191 

sSS sSS^dSi^SSioco S'. 1-160 
CJpSSS&oco 

“&pea> sjy*Sa w (^. 2-202) eg&s* agebj^ dS»«fc 
‘ £>£ * &c^S3. 

‘essS, &9Ss’ '3o<&&?5^S3 * esAb ri , £^o£5b££>c5^a. 

esTSDo^a S3. 65 ; ^aSoal^eo sPsso&peK) |). 1-27 
e&Cp>5;&o©S rS f — 'SsdS£3ej*S:SSb:S Ft ("So) ^S'tfsSKcSs, 'Bc^s5fi5j««S 
S&jeT 6 , (sijeo) 63*tfsSb5c& &>od&&> s^tfcSAbcfc. SSt5^cS6 ‘<&’ 5” 
Cft&d' 8 Ap<S3 CcpsSSxoS sp’BJSS w. cp. tf. 
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;jw ,CJmWw A> oj n , cOlT® L>V 


-rlr:3 sS&njSsx ss\v_?5 

^ ro t 


^^tfsSao&aJj BOdSaabiS^ ££ 

^cr-c^ssc^r^ 7^. s®. 1197 s ) “sS^pS" 5 £6 

\ y £9 — ° 

.Tc^c^^cT 5 2-45 ) s£>£d s^*s5bc5& ©&>co “sS&srStfj 

*- £S — O V / 89 - — o 

cTT’a'ScfiN&cT’o'S” SSSa E3*sp lf*>Sr»o££3R"7N ib. 3*3 KFO^d&CS 

^cS • R- « CA. 
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E. R. SRI KRISHNA SARMA 




qrWsg: aRmfl^ 3TT^53rf«T *TTSTCi Pnrt sramrsrcita 

^TfPTprfff | 5m>R% *R*qtaaftpR: STTfcTR fW fo P EW 

wsifeffiwn# sreg fcp gr fe rei ^ > a^ ar^fcn ?R ^PcRfen i 1 ammrrfo 
nmwii nw^mt ^qT^^i?Tc^!Twn*T?rw g m r rereuH 

wfarw f% arifaaaRl anf i ^Tfc'rararf atMaranacrorsrcaf toto- 

qgfonrfo r ?r«iRt m»fonferai nR'4mf?r sr^nfa \~ 

qN^^wrftr 3 t 4: f^vregtenTfats? fa s newf g?rfatftsft snr «tr: 
PmFT ^^faRTRSRTST 'trcj Surfer ^ftfecftsf^TcT^ W%» flfSW: 

in t^ «mfaf§fa fa: f*Tmp?% spTftnfWfH TOfolT:, fa fowfift sftpfcf 
5rw?cin?R ^fwwN i arftrtersr: fl ffimw arcm 5 ^wta ga fft sr^ ?r 
**fWfcr ; 3 arrmtemwTsreqf: 1 ^rmre^for g^ifwrefl^tR- 

apfarer 3 finarfo ^mgrare ft nrernifa?: 1 snfsrercreg srfVrajrcnn Pm afWT- 
«trr Prfmm ?t ?mTicqfrr 1 1 


3rat n f%w jr £*r.mm*% ottot arjf gr^mT fatw’fr r ftw g atfar: 1 ?r fg 
«HTW: spferc$fa: srfEJTTcR?nT nTfWRT ^TfJp: 1 ^PWrlTaRT *mft spfafR 
qiPppm.*, art qfTWTf^, arc mi st qtq^gP r’ 4 , shr an 

fFn^n^Trrn^^TTfR *r asrftwmr ; a a stf i ersr 
*n«rrHR«q( ^xRfstftsr fonfer? armPr. arfa^wrtorcanR sfe ar sr§f arfa n 
45<rTCT5f?T I 3RtSS*nat STRcP* pRifga^ spTaqir — 


fftRf* =* ■*( snftrcP* anfsw. sr«s?R*?Tsfti i 



*RT: II 


1 srfsf Ppar arfePrPaR *r <refrcr fM rs pfPnr i 

^ "O *\ 

n^rmw^wft s^r^ptr?^ «ftf%nr: n (srr e. ?.) 

2 larpkTTKFT affaf i 

3M#T <ra«Rft SRTRf q rwTfcreR ii (t%. t v*..) 

3 3Tfn %fTTPr f^pFTT *1%E# f% WrtJT5pT I 

'T fcfr *rtn ii (#. is. %{,) 
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sr??T * rTTc'ro snfafo sstottcTR: t 

ri-nn snrnrfe: w*n^cn<n «^4 h^>n 7 (c(«i i <idWW*<K i woA“ 

STT ?n^<HWc<TT?f^ 5IfSrTfe«Rt 3RT%f?f =* I spST JJffew- 

“ otrh^^ t gEww K [ ’sr f&panfir- 

ciw srfro^r vrce#r farfortm c r ?mt«r 

<T55f^ ?% ww: I ” 

sr^Tftr^if^^wifr ^mramfi g at stra srefar- " 
arrawiseq* ^^faqTui+#RNfatffrta g^w^rm arrsnrar*psr *rwnsr 
?R5jf»mTO«n#a< fa fa c ra i fo er faq#aT?$CT?T ” ?f?r n 

SWN 1 *T tTTc^sf^^mHT 55q^S5$SpI ^TWIHTTt ^m?arcfcR«T STfanV* 
‘Jp’Sdi: i qapnwarct^r 5rm^r ?rw. fq*rfa sr?§ fcf^nrifaRr*!, ?fcr tp^tt 
S^tRt frpTcTHtfiT aicTTH^cT ?*TTrT I aW.SHTS^f ^T T f^RWflWlT I SfTgWT- 
qftaT q>%n finest f?*re sm Msrjw i jtwcth * s r eu ^T^ qR^^ T M 
ffte^rr ; *N aasterreTT 3 tr^h: ssra i *t =#aET fiwfa 

; ST TTScST STfsUqRH vr%rTc[ TfaTTTStaafelT I ssrfa ^TWRTC» ^faWT 
?TSiW|iqr^T «TR<HI^I^Im»<k<i SISS^NT, SSTsfa 5T^T^HT»TW%tft argc t nfTcr*nj%- 
T ?R3f5RT SJtl | T f^ sTTSWltr ^Sran^SSfacIT y Tf ? c f^T^ J fang STr^fi- 

g^ET: qjtspr $|Ra(q3t«t: OTJTOFi: | sfeafVeWI ff 3T?ErrfVrcsf3 : 5TW>T t 5r«TT *% 
nU.«« i^rtr^g ^nmw^?T i qs ^ *rf?r srar srm 
ftfirawR Cnfaiq y-ywN^T m qft^nq i ^n TTssrarF^- sRf*ara<r 
srwwnjqyluwifaii id ? 


fn^wi tit t f+qfa sfcJi^rfrawTO sftesfafa esrc*nHrct 

'Utf: I TfeTTTOrnSaHTSWT? fegq yT , 

"TSTTOrrS g TSWI'i-d’Ht S fiT q i^Kl l 

srfHTTfa ST^S || ” 

f% ^sraRcw.^s ssfafk t 

^Pir^wH^w JTKmtsfq — “an^RT % TreressHggnrifass^ 

^^T^srfaf^r TtSTSTTfafa esrfrorc: ” ?fw sn^ar^rrarnifsw- 

1 ^ I W«fcuw«Hn-*i<i qcTftr#5R * SSIS§qt|SS?|' ?TTWTT*T i 

^ 553^- I 5Hf?a% , 

M Zr&zm I 

<nnft ?r?m am ^nrr ,,» 
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5 ?aa aca^afosa fsaamnareensns gT^rtrfTC- arpafosaafa 

4?aifaafa5Tats, f%# ^:<j}daI4ni'qqi*t«iq^^?W<:4ia I S*nfa S?4T vndWf 
d^rMl^pMrt pSRji^fa aas 4>fa: MWm‘ s ar^a f<dHI maNafrreaTaa$% fa 
gaafa i g p nm* «ftsfo — 

“gata ?TTSWW4T?J faSTaTS 5lftc?aimaT«ata ” fata fd^TcI- 

a'taaaT “fn^pnmm^ faaaia gata ” f eaaa a r a aram^Tf w sqr g j area aafaaa - 

adSTwi a imBdllq sadqcqq+< II 

N 

^ ftmt dfs Stfra^JT afTaasaasmatfa cTT5q!f *T mTaaTSfaafaa afag- 
a^rtfa afaaifa i amt atftafrcma aama:- 

faaisT afaaifst aarai a^ fsfasam » s?rea afa 

aa: fs**a^a $* 9 *^?* afraafaTa, aifa ^ fag^a^ araaf^enprerm ° afaaa 
aa: am aifs faraTarmrfa i gaifa fdf^Tmm>^dmfdf^fcW%mT a ram*|* q <fc i i 
era aTfasaf am arm fa aaracf: ; aa: swa ssaftf^fataf^a? las afasa a 

c lf^c4'td 5T4cT: a faTF^faafafaaTfafs I i 

tja a afa “ara«aafma ” farfa amTfaaTfaararaa^fa: ms qa aftfaa- 
eria i me § “^rr^faafafasn ” fa?aa ‘ fafmawtif^ ar'ffa a t fa re a^jca 
“mar^faafafaa: |st: ” ffa fafaena aarat a satassaT i "mrr^nr adna”ffa 

famg: saar arm fa feaafs’eafasnsa qa vrafa u 




5. V. BHASKAR 




u|ppfuHT gfanfau t fru futfucrcu gUTWUu$T3U*Hirauuu 

4«H« fdUU aflftw Pt>fi^il4«i fu^cU^ i 

s^gfrct %fuu:— fus^RUSU i srf?t f5iu<nu?ut: H^rtipj^rd 

ufan: \ hut f| — 

HT fUHfaU 3THH* HUT5UUH t 

O "S 

HHUeHUHUT UTHUT UTf^FrfH 5TU UUHH: II 

uuhh: uigu faH sfN? uus ftf Hu re HUT fsrufcr t sTTcrnsug ufHUHTU ^ 

HTHUf UTU: II 


^ranfiu ^ferfua; su^uh f?mr?n ^Humift: ww i 

3nHU?UU7UT 5TU55IURTT UU*U TfHftUre ifaHTU II 

cf *WTw«^i wi uuttutjuh ?w??r htu i 
ffl»KI«MMUI ff? Htsfa <^Ul«HqiU(%UTq> 1 1 

Sc*nfel *$% 5*ft%U H^VpJ^lT: 5HCTUT «n??UT HfUHT > cUU ufaTH: I <TT 

1% uua«u wife » hut f? — 

mf«rl5if?r%r: hssuut ^su hut i 

fTUpjRUU UTMUcfdU f^^fHHHlfH«KUUU II 

?uu u uftuto#Fft ucsh: srufuut fuu§u: i 
usu fu*uuufusuuiHTH: unfu u uw hshut ii 

r««Idi STs^FU T^fu UWTt I 

f5Tfe?f UU^M^l HUT UtT^U UUUfsRftfHU II 

^U'?W<a*if*Kif«tfttWc<aW £afq«tVq<i) t 
UTHH: STfefuHSU HUH §UH? fsTUHUTUUKUH 1 1 

$cU W^ *?ft%U Hwftusj^TT: ufaH: I 3TH: USTfaUTH: aftfUcU- 

^W%^*U d^’l’i'4-^-K UUUTUtMh %UTfs : UUT5IU: I qufSRIHt UUT 5*TR<EPM|% 
faU UIdcflE lUq y%K UfaHUTH H HUT 5TTf?H% umfi rcrfi ufiflr HUU5T UT I 
snftSHHT^U THUUHU UffUHTUfuufHUH^ I HUT UTHUiTfTUTTUT HUU: — 

* s% uu ^l^rfeuferu re fadw r: ^Tf^r^SwrTii 

f^fUHU 5U1%U uuu^our UforfUHtST 3URT: I 
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Tr^jTrnzT: ftrsft; f^Nw? 5rwt^t§ srsmtfd #?r am^- 

%qf*rf?r ^rfn qqats re iTsr — ' ^rd^idflV reqmfe s if< 5 sfi^*taf fegd' 

"^^difcmi * *nnfWn i w§roN f| 

' n i d «■* n ta -^-ri i r^cf : , ?r gtawwnftdii ra i 

?w ^idll^cJT *Tsqsq:T5r^qraTq i m: wrfej: 

*p> SJT «r*§ *T#m tT^qf^tq fe y if^rd sPFlTST^TOHm: II 

fsps^, ‘ gnsiTcTfriaTTsfy ’ fk 3r r^ ^ wi- *r>Tgpif? qw^Tfremfep- 

^n’sfH^eqitqr qr srsRrrq: 3®>rTfw ’ sf?r 3ftfe?^^iT sraUi t j^itoftefa^rwraro^- 

1 T^FHSHtq^qTOT JTRpftfE^ ^rW^reng tf 
flRfafW I H ^ ?TTSrR®ftTT»T 1 SI -<riqrdtfRWrq |%ftfd STOW 1 ssr SpSWT T^Tt- 
jt«n wgrftrg: ?Hhr HmrT^ft^roTpq i 3T?q*n ^nrrf^ir^qfq^fd- 

N C < 

spT^sfa i «rat^Tf¥W?f nta*ftfa*?Tfosr ^gr^ ggqti+wte tr 

HWTt HqtaTrFPSr ¥% favT ffir q cmt q^Tfacf ^Sd ’ fafd 

WTf Tqt I *T3lfa ^rm^mrtcTRH^ H«nf«T '■ E ! fcMHWq3<ni gt d t 

qfnsns^r sg?Em qx sra^ffjpqtfqH s*ra: h afcresR q squrterferaT 
HF»d»f ?% aTrftfdctmspr+l'd^qidl STWtqqfaScf: wnpp*% 

3!T^Tfw?m f%fssqf<q ^qf?I l f% % qsfTfftfepET 

fasepfarfafer ^refo— ‘* 51 # h fq ^R q f t q’ q fe n’ffir i 

5 t 5 T g«< n m % w i ^ ' TW^a i fara ^* ffir q^r ansngift*- 

^ PTTRPR^ gr srrPF^qsHrafR: qqf^im fe ^fesrsrefrs qr - 'f^q %feqt fg; #?: t 
i^^frfP:, 3T5rf^pd?%fcT I cmraTcqfefcft ?>: 5f^dfdt?fdcgTW *P5Tf%* 
?rc^ i q fcdg r f qdfdt qta: h srfefa srcforet i 5wi% — 

“sramfrrfrft qfa: siwcwt i 

q^srerfwcRrrar *r srfefusnm# u ” 

qrranc^q q stfanra^ i qqr $*rmMr tqftnTtqq’fag' sfa «r«H<lfe- 
?q?W wfafpf sq?qTHt% I 3W*rqi5tH*r 3Tq«flftfd jfsqfa ^ H>*Wl^sflT I *F 

^r e^rqpqsTqT ?T%q .^Tfrfotn*ri *wi*tq q* srcni 

? Trq%qmf? qq 3R fad fir^q ^ srfeqT^r: i qf^Tsr- 
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- 3rfTOTO«?T - 

totoN sr feqreqEa ?*r it 


srfa* sftfror- 


sto tot tosttow ; to to^hw^hi^ttorto TOma i ?r«n toto to 
to trot toFtt i fa to TO*rofff : fafa tot TOTTOffTroror wtot- 

tototot ?frft ¥rrfw i farofa tot -^titovt^ (tomtom (h«i«to 

T TOT JTTgfar RTfa+lPHrTO TOTO>T I 3 TcT: STOfTTfTOT S TO f f^TO T TOfTO lfr? 
5 TOTOfalTOKfa f«TTTO¥l% TOT TTOTO fTO j ^TT^HHlfeq; g f gTOnTOffTSTT- 
^T^fTOT T TOT fTO I TOqqTOT § TOTO 5 T«T TOfafafihr *Tc^T sfafa faiTO T TW » 
3 T?ft *TOWlfecA|pe|^l It 


qw3?iai to«tt *r fTOqfasrffair t to: srctfai- 
Ptottot TOfam: frofaiTfaq sfarfroTOTTO^ qrorq^cung 5srNro?n[TOT: 
TOTTO I TOfafai fafaffalfTO 

\a 

STOTOlfafa ?T fteTOHlf r ^t s;! TOU^ 1 1 


sftguit ir«n faro 3%far tot tot ^T%?micr ^totht TTTTTTtrf ^fro TOfa 
; nfer TOTfa faqrarqrrTO srsfasfaq tttot TOosrwTfa srfroTfa to% ; to; 
?RTc% TOTTO TOTO^T TTTOcT TO trq TOR% 3TTOTfaTOWtqTTO*rfq 3T^ftg>TO I 

fcRW<«f 3TT?*l(d<H><v[iTq TOfk II 

wmre : — *nprt ffaq:, to>t> Ptohtoto 1 5 ^: toto> ffap*: 
t ‘ n fror froTOro gftrosfa f fTfaqrom sttto% i 
fqronrsfq 3Tfaffarfa$rirT fa^faro^ ffmfromT<TOTOP^ 5 t^ : tt: tot 
T nTOfarfaftg I >3^TO%5T TO:, fqfaT: TOTO:, fajfaqTrofeTOn^g 
TOTO TOT, T ffarorHTOT fafa | aiTOCTT 5TTOPT TOT TOffa r 

TO^TOT * fTORtTOtf *gqfc|, i^T g fa^T qfa ft scTq ro : qrrfTOTfarfavr 

TOT fRRTO% ^TOTOTOTTOfft TOtftfc fTTTOTOqnsTOgfaJTOT rnffi - 
faSTOalh I fTTRTnTTOTO5?T TOff^TOcTOTqTfagTOTOt TOTT TOTff*3T®TT 
!^ : ^TOtTO^I^T qq TOSTfw , fa 

Tf^TO^T TOTOT TOTOSTTOTO fasfa | TOTOrT ^TSTfTJTt: 

toTto^-k^w f rotfro farfar *fafr toto: $tt?to: mw^m i srfa * 
^^TOTOT qf^TOT’iT TOTTOTOTTOoftf fq»WftTO THT ^TfTOHtS^TT ? 3 ^ SRtoJ 
TOTO. ?T ffro TOWnq# I TOTO$WTOT TO q <^ I ^TO T HfeHTOTOT s^sr. 

ES221 ■” v 3k 

Ufe ^ - TOlfq TTTTO TOsq-?T ^ faff, 

r fe ? § I ^TTfaigs^reTOT ^froqi 

1^ HfTOTO?fcjT fa: q TTOfflTOTOTTOlfk i afe ^ f^ro: 
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fg wrerofa n §rrofa 7 ?fa t si^ faro ya reftggi 

qfa TO qfoffarTO TOT?% sr «pfror g# TOmfrosroi ^Km'lfe faTOTO 
ar*j?r am?* i 


a'TOftfcferoT Rfirvrm *mkz ff lamTOfc g fc a ?<tot fTORTfa r \ tot 
TOfrorcfa faroteTOfa: ScroftfR n Ri .1 ■ arer: totto qfcsfcqnl f rore '*q ;ft 
STT^fa^fa^ > TORfa: SJ^TT: mrn^i^TOTfTOTOTTOTO’i^TC f5T RT^fRlt 
TOfa \ st to ^% %? TO^ TOqfcTOTre% ^TssnTOsfaro frorst | rom : tost: 
thtotttot ar^^tfspRRtsfe^^^rt mff gfamm^rer 5 tt§N h smifa u 


H«fT at TOf^TOTOTOTO? TOTfTO TO* 3TO|faTO I *fafa %*£* Tn«T- 
^srTim fa m j fa i gw? aro TO^gmfat — ‘ irer totow, afasi *■ **fasffa, ?c?> 
iTOStlfaTOC: HT^r =* a^cTT, 3TTO?faTOTfa ’ fa 1 3jfa'TOV: ^?Tfa?m: STOif* — 


* *ro: spfrosTtsrof fafasmww^T?JT5n*r 1 
SfTSTTO* <jfa a frT T gg T g fTO TOT*: U 7 

‘arsrrofa f^rmarwTRRsrm %h: ’ 

‘trsfa f^ afat TOafarqfa fafafsfaNt: fsproffcTOrf: 7 

IfRlfTO^T 3fg*T TO fTOsTfjTTrri *WtT a falHTOatfa TO cTcf* 3ft**fa* TOT I 


•+SS+- 



R -JESD RA ) VHAR1 PA X D Y 




Sfl|- 

%^R TT33 % 3?3flT 333 3 tf33? 33 33 3333 3T I 33 3 3gt33 3T 1 
t«Rn stffcr 3?t 5rf333T 3f t 3 %sr?n <nf33. tostX 33 *33*3 3 1 » 3T3 33 
33 c twmarr g§33T 33 V r$ } 3f*333 srrcwr ^?nn mi srRte ^33 

i* ^ ^ > 3T§J3f 33 3373 33 3$T 3T I 3T333«3 3f33 ?[t 3 » 3S?f 

3£3T 33 sft 2 I 3T^T 5Ttf5T ^3 f%33 33*3 3 3 \ “3§7 ” 3TTc3T 

% 3T3T3T33, 3ti$T, $3 *P3 % f^Trff %t 3Tf33f<S? ff I 

3T^T3 3lf§?3 3 3Tf5R 3HE5T3f =PT 3*%3 |3TT | 1 33T 3 3TC3%3, 
TRf3, g#fe, g33%f3 3nf3 3T 3*3133 §*3T 3T 4 I 333T53 3 3^*3 3f53%3 

cP3T 3RT 33 3*33 | 3tRF3 33% §3 3R3T3T 3 3V 3?ft 33*33T f33lf 6 I 

3*33 3% 3333? 3>fT 33T | 7 I 3T?3 33 ^crfaff % 3T3 3Tg 8 , 3*T3‘ J , f33fa 

%cft3 10 , 35TC3 11 33T3T3 12 f I f3 3T%^ 3T3<S5T3f 33 333 33 f333 g3TT 
3T3T 3T I 

3?33t*Tc3T 3ff3 % 3T333f 33 33*3 $33 3*3 ft 33T 3T l 3f33J ^33T3f 
33 3ft 3ft 3*7 §* 33T \ 37*337 37365T3* ffETT 3JJJ 3vC 3% ^3 3ft? % ^37 

1 5*337 i£3, Sf«3T3 ?3. 

2 3*33 $05 f*3*33 3Tf37 f3 3 3^Tf3 <T° ^o!*. 

2 33*5*3 \. cc. 

4 foff33T 5TT37 5fi? 3 T 5o ?«.*?. 

5 3fTW3, 3.. *3S. V.-%. 

6 w, h, %i v 5 . m. 

7 3T*H 

8 7f?TR3t3 fTHT, y 

9 3735137*3 373773, ?. 3TSTT3 ^ 5. ^ 3^ ^ 313 o ce $YY 

?!<*;; 3|mK3 3. \o\$. ?? sfk VR. R%. 

10 TfTO ?. e ^. 

11 3T?3i%l3 '<13153, $. ?oo. t;. 

12 3S3T3 W; 333o %. ^\s?. 
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1 fm gq srraqf qq gst sicnfsqqf q qrm?r q qftrcq* qfcqnsrc 

q*5Riqf SRT 3J?q |3TT I ml % #q q qqq gqR ER qf I qf?q> 3ftq 

f^Tt % fqqg qq> qf fg^RErm *t arm fan, farm* nnrsr ®rcqm srwftn f«n i 
gq f qqq f % sn^nnjwi? q fqffq q?q q#q q>? 3TO qq srfnsr qq qfT qn qmqmq 
aft qfkqrr % rqrq q^r apt qqmqT qq qtmT qrqrmT % *ra froqf qq fora 
qqtsr n qf qqq t^t «rr « sT§m g ftfgnf # qfksm qrr ?q q a p i f m warn # own 
qfqT i to% gqf, qaqqmqqro qq ®nren«q qfroa snjssTqf (qf few *raf) % 
fqqg qq-nrqRqqst to 35 # nnt 1 m^rrore qfqq q?q ^r*n » ^i^rnf 
qat srrfqqf q ?«TRF?rfer fon 1 grfqq a rrs qT m fern* % ^ n anrcRfq i q?t 
nq? ffr % 5rw spV firsn qifrolr apt %q qq i swap, srari^r qqfo anmra^ 
anf* STfor 3KPtf % TOT?R®r qcqq f I qfeap m%q * H qfkrfoT ^fRW> 

smrfq nmqr fatsm qT§iq % gq 5%q%g qqra % smm s^T^t qqfn ft wn ^ 
am WTq aft ktsTT 1 qqfq q to% ancm qq qqqta % q*qm n fs 

sreq fapq, fsrqqir qqtqqq stR 5^t%§ q t q% 1 er art 3R q?ffq q§ qra am 
fq?rT % qrf> » am: z % mar srRfar mq srt^t qqfq % q$T qq, 3rk fqm qq gq 
h mq fnq *ft fnsTT qq% stt^t *ift I 3R fsrsTT % «q q qT^ml qaptfqspR 
?rmm ft q^r m i tosst ?qrq srfqq Ir ^ q 3 1 

sTTSPI ^ : — 

qr^rq qr 1 qfq^s sm am Iraq s^fq qr » % fftq n?q aft 

qftq q am 5Rtr ^t f>n fRa* q i %qf % RTm to qR% If q^rfq ert qq mm 
qR?f q 4 i qq qft q^rq qs% q^ q, fqq% smnR qq?qt am qtro % ! 3 tRX5 
qft qf 3n«nff (qTqsrfq q qfqqmq?) n smftq apaft q 5 i qt^rn qq ^t ?req nm 
aft qfrsr qRm qT \ fqqn % am qtqq w qfq^m mr^pf 1 to% qqq qrimp 
fRjRW q, srt am 3m 3nqiql srt amfeq mr qq qq % fqfqq mqf am 3rq*Rq 
qR^ q 6 1 qrfqfq q # qfqqmqsf % sftqq qqf qqt fmnrf «pt fqiqr | 7 1 


fr#f m q qqsRr arro qfe^q. go ^0. 

“ qT anwr: qqrqt q T qqq q T q qr q 1 

“ qanqqrq qqfq qqifq qfrqiqqRf 

ark %fm ^pqfaqtqfqqq r. 3. ? . 
qnkr qra^, ^,^\s (qiqforqq qraqa) 

' mft %% qsq q q)% qJrTsq I ’ 
ff?f qrqqTqo 

q^ su?3^ qqr srrqRrpq ^t^iq?i? 

f^TRqqT To ^0^ 
qWlsqpflr, %. ?. w*. 
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TRRrct Tresrarer qsu 3*1 7 313 m 1 i ft5 31(573 3 ft 33357 sesfti fftrai 

i 2 1 313: 3>5T 31 33537 | f% 3ft 33 % # %(33 3 f3S1 33 33f%3 31 1 35 % 
3f3 % fftm 3(3133 3 ft 3 33 53 f i %ftft 3 3ft 35 ! f%5 f%3i | f% 33 qw 
3ft f333 STRUT 3*3?ft fftlft 31 3TI3TT WT^T*ff % 3T131T 3*3?ft f333 # a I 
3S7fa 315T3 3T3 3ft 35lft 33 33133 ft 3, S^ftl 333 3 13 T# 3ft 3TT731 3 
T5ft ft » 55 % g3 37335 577335 3f?% *53357*3 % 333 33ftp q3 tttsri ft ** i 
313 3T5mf *5T ftf f35I13 q3 §ftlfol 3333 3 31 3ftT 3 3ft 33% ftf 3f3TT 
$ft 3, 3 fsn3| $ I 313: 33 3 1 3 1 T 3 %3?3 ft 31331 313 *5T 3«ff ft g3!T 35T3T 
3T J I 3T3f3T 3ft S3f33 3ft 5 I 53% STfafTTS 3ft 333f ft $37 33 ft 

sra*R 0 \ 

375*3 33 *57 3373 3ftt 3ft *53 33 T 57 31 I 31513 ftffn 33 3133*3 
q3 3313 ft33T ft T5t 311 ?3*57 q*5%3 *3T3 31 3ft5 33 ^fV ft*5fs(3cTT I 37573 
333 333 33333 ft 7313 33 ft% 333 57TTP3 *5T "§% 3 1 7 

3Tf3 3lf|f73 3 ft?73 % 31573f 33 ^13 f333T | I 3 31513 33 3®, 

3^r3TOF3W q3 sprfcrefter 3 8 i 3 351313 (3 31 3 31 reft ) 35531 ft 3 0 1 3513131 

Pt 3f335 3331 3131 331 |, 3ft RITtft ft 333 f%T3TT 3313 *5Tcft ft 10 I ?3ft 
3S^3 f33»337 | f% 351313 3ft %33 33f5577Hft q* 337371131 ^3f%7 (ft 3 3 
3ft*5 33313ft (f3313f) % 3TS33 3 I 3 33313 373?ft, §(33313, g3gft33, 
J35g1, 3(3313, 313133ft q3 3331353 3 f?33 ft I ftl 7 3 TI3 3 % 3 fe 3 351313 


1 3ft K: 3- U o. 

2 3f%153o 3.^^e; ‘tftft, ft 3ft3, TRT3ft3t WlfTWI 3 1335ft #53- 
31335 #7 I ’ 

3 3rftT 30 3To 3fftRT To ^-^o <|G£33 fftf 3*3711 $0 q?o. 

4 «To TT® qo fto ?,t^o 30 ^ ^ K 3)ft 333 33T ft^T fK3 ft 3fe*3 ff¥31 

30 feuftV. 

5 <£?r 313 313^ K, IV*, ^ . 

6 3W 3ft ftffl 3 %*; 3tTT 1S333§3 ?Y-U; H,^V; 31335 ?,?oo. 

7 33tfo 

8 §3(3313, 3T5T33fft35 §tT I “ 33|3T %ftgR3 315TW 351313T, f%®3 
351 3557R3 3T533T 33T 3133 3 1 I " 

9 333c3ftftR5T 30 | “ 3513R313 35I3T3T, 33 f%3 f33%31 #ft 33 

sfttfft %Tfe 3% 33 Slfft I ” 

10 ft3o "3W 3 31513 351711% 3713 35 7 3 3 5 3 <3 lift 31%fa" 1 

ftr %feft §3330 30 
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1962 ] fttro-TOfecr to 

TO^rftf ft sfwifera 1 1 wt^ttot ftfft, cnrro, 7 >wtw% , TOjefttfe, 
c fT ^ W , qft fttffW 1 » 

ft TO TO % Wtftt ^ ft I ft ftfr TOft TO ft TT3TW, WW l?ft ftfelftt 
5TTWT ftt tlsTTOT TO& ft ) pf% 37TO7 ft p| TTTOfe 3WTOT, Wf*W ^fe qft 
^T<T feWT *TT 2 I $ 3TWST 3m THW % srf%¥ feSW 5I«TT %7 ftsfW, sfepCT Tjft 
feTOH ft 7TTTO §ftt ft 3 1 

TTfe ^ftf ft |jft srfCT77 STRW ftfep fftlWT % TOT feoftt | aft 3T7ft TO7 % 

snrmroft faswf ft ft ft; snpi T <ftTOTrnf?r ft few srwg 4 i?ft toT§\ 

anw 6 % few f *T l?ft 3TTTTCSTTTO, 3TTfe \ »£K ^ TfRCTST % TOT TOT?? few 

ffe ft 7 I 

aww> STffef ^t to *7 %?s «rr i mwww ftk #sw arwraftfe tow 

fttftf TTl^W qftfrf? % TT3T?fe ft TfafeRT ft t arfeftf 77 TOT TOTft TTglftfeST aft? 
qftfffe TO grtf^cT «n I TTWcftt TOT ft fttWTTW % CCWITOT ft' TOftf 7Tf5W Sf^WPT 
TOWT f3TT TOft ft 8 I TOT ft ftfeff ftwift ftl ftf fTOTO 3?fesf TOT TOTH 1 | 1 
tow ftfror qft ftfe«P crfew fernrr ptt t?th ft i 


W)W: - 

ftfep TOT % TOTO jftft sfk ftfe TO % 3TO 3?tft ft* ftfe ft TOfel STTO 
TO TOTT | I fCT ftfe ft STTfttsT %TOT fttftf % feWTTT TOST *ft ft I pt ftfo 
3TWf TOhT ftTOT TOTTO fttTO ft TOT ffft ftk TOTO WT77> TOW Tp ^>TT I 
ftfep TO ft TOTWT fftTWT smfft flftt T^t I WftT WTO fftTOT, 5lfe T?ft feftf 
TO ^TO fSTT I f Tift TfTTOT WTO Ulftfe TtfTOT, TOf ftlft TOTW ^ =5% ft 

TTT^ftf sjft srrftw 3TTWW, wwnft **ft fftgwr ®w|tt ft tort ftlft ftft 'rfrcfs 

TOC ftfftTOTT ft TO ft »rfWT?r ^t T^ ft I «ftf Wf pT ftfe TOST ft faTO 3T# *W 
wf cftf TO*T TOW ft *r^W ftr 9WT g3TT TOT TO 10 1 


1 fttTTo ?, R?*, RH sflT^ftTOo 

2 ftfao ?,^V5. 

3 ftN-o ?, SS sftT ^ftTOo ?,^Vv9-^Vc 

4 ftfao ?,Cd, «:*;. 

5 ftfeo sflR ^rfWW To ??VS. 

6 ftta? \,RW- 

7 irfwOTo r,\^; ^,7®^- 

8 ftfe-o gftTOo ?,^!C? 'TOWT fe ftfeWTOTfew' ’W 3 T%7Tfe¥T l’ 

9 WVrt° ?, '&\- 

10 ifkm 7o 7?*; 3^ snft. 
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qrerere? wf# «nf f##t«rt 3 nNt*R mt mfT sst i sffrff mi «tpt 
R 5 TR S?t aftt RRT I aft#? # Rf faSRW ft RRT f% %R 5 T RTS ?t ft 3 TRR 3 TH 

sgf ft tot i Rsff mr RgR sra nrn «n ; at# trt w Rf?w a? ^ mi 
#f# sfarmt sftr at rh gs mr arm*# sFjRfs mt aftr mm 1 i 

% 5 FTO:- 

tjw ms anareraf mt Rifs mtarar ttbi r ma# st% ar#m 

qPn rr graif % Rarer Rarer are # i s# sreff# Reft 3 $$*r #? # t afa«nfRs 

?nff % RT 3RRR 3rfact?R R RT I Rgrere f R R St? RR % RRR % 

3 # «Rmt tjr RTgreff % Rgats sreTfRRrf R#f rt r?f|tft mi f i rr anffre 2 

R RRRrt aRRT 3^3 I I R^ Ht%q 3 R vft RR% RTRf Rt ^sft RRTOR | * 

f^ftrvr Rsf % farejaif mT rtr RRm-RTgrm «n i r srerretrr RTfRR mtss 
% rst r 4 « sfts anffre 5 R #t snrrc % Rfrereref nrr | ; ^ angre rYc 

f# 3 F 3 *rf?rf?spT 3 RfrT R^ST fR 8 S I RR% W. RRTR snRTR R » S^T RTaRR, RRRfar 
W> 3tfRR %at RTrefR, m°£R ; q^yiiM, In mo m la^xt T^R atRR R anit 

3 TTR # p: at R# R* l 

?r atRRf % RfsftRa RTfar arrfgre r area snRTRf mr r#r g an 

I f3R% 3TR# SR# RRRT fore tr# SRRTRt R \ RTRTt mt RRRT RRTR 3TTRTRf R 
gist 1 1 Rg Rigrer ®tt i araarer *#r r afrrraft % ^ qr faRre aron «rr 7 i 
Htmf feR IRT #t?Tf fSTTT srf5TR # | # ?R 5T?mRt?T Sfeffam %??t 
^ifRn# aramr, MldgH, ?nrfR%, y^tfi, #tR5> %f^naRRRfr (qTORRt), 
mtarrraft, «i%?r, ^RRt, %ctrt, mfqara?^, ftoro, qmr, #tn srt, %?mft anfe 
# Tsnm ma^t # 8 1 ^r% srftrfror qrom rr$ anart# #, far# fsTR # i 
ctRTO, W73T3T «ft^* ^T#f, 3TR?#tfm TR cft^R anfe JT# 

1 Mf,T ? 6 VV. 

2 ^qr^rFr, ^Rusv^zsr ‘ffff^rnrarT’ To aftr^M flcRmt tft’ 

<ri=MM>K'l' % 3TTOK Rcff R ?«?o f?PRRT?t ^ 3 TfR>RT?T# t, ivs 

3T5TTf#an#t ®ftr #RfR^an#t # i ’ 

3 anrrrro-snaftfRRT, Pins rrrtrrt, arf#m, 'rforrarm, rrP^+, #^r^+, 

arf^RT V m, RtdR+, ^RRfwrmr. 

4 sTRsriRr, R.WK. 

5 ar^n:® 

6 ?,^£. 

7 R5fR^nST, ^j^TSS.. 

8 R^t- 
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m=5fwin fnnm % nfm si 1 1 mfe nTfgm # smtg, % a>f an^m trsrr nsjnn 
% aim T$ #cRk •TPR* SRST, TTTO %5 a>T STRtR nma> ?TOT ^%«T % 5fRn 
^r»r an fart | i ntgnnr armai ?n^rw am ntn aft fnsnf nff?n tifeiwOT 
5 few aRHT SIT I ^Tlft f5a?t viz gf sft 2 I THR! nffeR SFT <pr <3*11 g*mft *ft 
*rfera>Ri*r fern aRm «n « ngf snft aiR?sft % Rwfa 'r? wh 55 % nsnr % 
^^fijsnsT^^'s^sfti^H sntn an wt fen sii 3 1 

9# — 

55 «W % ST’SfK qar SIHR 3 aifel TW an feta *Tg ?5 T^T | I afel aft 
ncannta TTsrmV anmsft nbs m swr aft smw %r «ft i 55 n fasn srcnr aR 
nrnnta arc na? m srir fen 1 srfa are nnf % nta rerer ng feft ^ nr 
mta aRft ^ 1 a am 551% apsrf-mf re ft <mtre rermret re mta fer 4 1 
nsai % nrereR 3 reR fenref re sv 9 ? gaff are ms Jiff gan, few s'** are rerenre 
aft? are gwRire re*n reR are freasRre reteff re grer i sre gfff are frerefre % ntre, 
w referer, va^ %r aftr %v 3 ttttR gaff aft fen aR garr | 1 ?re% refftkare 
refrearen nfftretaar ferret are gretaRre aftrere re gt gan 6 1 

rete nre % ferere % rerere aftrere re reifrref are sirem an feg 55 aft am 
nre % 5 T 5 R Jr aifep 5 »fs?n| re res tret reret ? i ai 5 ate % ^ stor are nrere naw 
srerer aana re fen 1 sirere reter srreRait ^5 (nrerereitafre^) nferefer- 
afferaare ^ai a after iregm 5 fef fat 5 fen «n 8 « |trt sww 

55 n TRng n fen sn i «igt 3^5 mwf ait «fe 5 m sir artfer fen *n 1 
fem qar araffep ngwg >5 sram «n amr siP i fe a? % airng <r nrmsrt n 3 mnw 1 
3115 mr aR nRcsft 5^5 % n %r mr nf afte: fe mgsf tm n 5 te «nf an 
smx gt mn i 

1 ’prfenrar, k^- 

2 5tefo ?,?q\S. 

3 nfenio ^9-* 

4 aiftRo aigaim, ( ImfeTW ) no ^ \ y. 

arpRT % 3 wnR tekgnt nar feiterf % te^nnteR nar % 5% m 55 
n nff fer fenn. 

5 n ( ?5, 

6 feRo 

7 afejo ^ 5 mr at® 5 tt, nfen^r. 

s ngra^f, 3 . n® v^® j nfe arro f 5 51%, f® ^jsy afta: n® girf fg 
nnaw arm ffew no ?« ark trg-® nt® f® ?V 8 . n® ?v^ ; 
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zrafq rtrcrT $ 3TRTRfqfeR> sm Rte to to $totr fan RTOfq i r rr 
rr % aro totr nr «rrsrf to fro* fRRtR i rs r TOfcgrT torr fRf tt 
%■ frofa % fm RTRcRt tot i ?r stot R*gR totrr fRRf«r tor Rqft % fectero 
r fan i fef nrftgrT r to tot tot % TO|r aim tor (r^ to) % from r 
R fRR to: fen 1 1 3TRTRTfqfe?; sm wr ferre % rtr to RRTftf art ft farror 
to it rrtrt tot i srtto TOfeRf-R ?ro tot fen t sp # snt *rtr art tor 

' TOR ’ RRTT TO %R? RRTRT I R£ R 3TRR TORtR TORTRTR Rff TOTta fet 3 I 

RTroit ^tot?t ft am % totor TOfe fRftRt ?rof & 

RTRRT TORT TOT I ?R RRR 3TO TO % RtR RTfTR TO TO fetR TO ft R I 

fro Rt R?ffR to frotR fen i ?r% rrt r gro RrorfR RtRTR, fefe 
tot gn, #ro ^r%gw, qfs to rtrr rrt 3rfer artrorrot i r to anroft r ft 
ferRTR r i qrtmr tor q*tRfe ?r to RTOf to rto to i rIrr ?r rr % rtor% 
R R 3Thc snrt TOfcro jfq R 3 I TO: TOTRfR ??ft ®: 3TTRTRf % R$T R TO l R 
3TTRTR R>T Rig - qft q?tf Rt STfsrTOT %R % qro R R R I 3TRRTT R5 W?t 

fenaft r qftf toItot Rff tor TOft qft fesfe to tot | 4 i TOffR R5 art qrtRR 
% from %r to qqr TOjf|qT rrtr fen i ?r% Tto TOffR tort R%Rfe % TOtrofty 

STfeRt qft RfRRtfRRT % RTOTR % fTO TORf fq>RT I RfHRtfRRT TORT f f ( R5 

stto arrogw Rroroft to sraaiR fan 5 i r? r to! Rfaifroif q?t totto fTOn i 

to: TOft TOfqrf % TORT R5 TOt TO 5TR Rf 6 l Rg % TOTORt TOR TO I RRPt 

mw. r an tot to r^ r %rr Rc^sa- ^rto> ft r rtr qqr fro RtRt r i 

TO RR aTRTRf TO JTRTR qrtTO TO RTO RR R?ftR Wg RT RTprfTOT RtR TOT TOC 
R^| Rt=RT fRTORT RTfT 7 I fTO§ R5 R RR f R TO r TO R f qft fTOTRK ft^ fTOTT I 

rs: r am arRRTfrof q^t to rto qrt to?t afh: Rt^ Rtt arro ftrjiRff to rrtt 
fen 8 1 

1 RTZR, RRTRTOtR ?,3 rY, H^. 

2 RTOTOgTOIT ?,^; RTOR^tTO ^ ; RRtTOR g^ift 3TJJTO; atTO ?, W 

3 RfefRo ?^oy x , Too, Y3^. 

4 Rft ?, cY. 

5 WT5RT^T ?,V9YP v ; 

6 rt, Rto Rto fferoqar fero^ro ^r sjcff rtorr anqr Rfero qro R'feR 

7 %o TORTOfq>TO ?,?\SR; RTTO) Y,^\a; ffRRcTO? RtTO (TO® So Rto) 

aftr: rrtr Rtro, TORTOfrorr 3,YisR; g ri f ^ q ra €tro K’r; 

TORT R, K?X 

8 Rfenr fRTOR ?AY sr k 3TO 
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<nfH 3T%3 3 31513 313 ! 3>t 5?%i?r fan |, sft 3 I 33 % 33333 an% 3 i 
tr^> hftt, 33Tf%«r, 333T355, % 3i3|r, 315333 331 %3£K nmf 

3>t f^T«r 3513 | i 

^ — 

35 3^1 1?3 313 3?* 3 l 33 5331 3313 3jpi 3? 33T 31 3333 3*31 
^ ^>t 3333 §3^ % f%3 3TT3 33 1 313: 3TT 3 35 4% 333(3 t% 3% 331 fw \ 
3g 3 5333 f?T%3 3!3 5% 33TS3 f%3T 3T \ 1 

3ft 35 3 3F3g f3 33 3T5 f%3T 3T 1 2 3§ 3fT3T3 3T^ff 33 f3313 
^£H3 3T I 3fl % 31513f 3 3%, 3F33, <%WT3lf3, 3T3FTtf«I 331 3*1*3 33^ 
i| I 3 31%g SlH 3175T5 513313 3 33 ftuft f3®S3 33 3fft 3f 3 3% 33 It 3*3* 
^ 5 ^1333 3 3^ 35 % 3T3 3TT3 I 35 % 53% 3* 3T3f ft 3f 3T%f §rl 3 5^333 
| 1 4 f%33 % atl^H %3* 3 31333 3 1 5 6 7 8 9 % 3?13*3T 313f3313 l> f%3 f3^T333 
3 q3»f33 |33 3F% 3 I 0 
— 

^ST3 3133 3 f?33 31^3 313 3T 1 333* 3f333f 3>3% 333 ^ 3T3 35 
3fTT 5^ 3 I 33V 333 fH*3 §5 33 313 f%3T 3T I ‘ 

%?TO — 

3 fT 35 3 %3T3 §3 33 'TcHfl 3333 PP31 31 1 5 3ft % *331*33* 3 35 
3 % 53 33 % 31331 33= 313 *331 3T I 



sjrfaSf $ ^T 30 l 35 3fl 33lt 3 1 3jft 33 31133 3 35 % 353 fa3T 3T fa 3? 

%33U3T 3% 31313313% ^3335 31%! I s 35 33^33 3313^3 43 3is fa3131 1 

1 333o ?, ???• 

2 <%3o l, 3\S. 

3 f3o m- 

4 31% 33T 3^30 R, 

5 ^3o 5*33 R, "*%R- 

6 333o 1° 3° 5*43 

7 3f^nr« ^e.°- 

8 3T3?rCo ?,?3o. 

9 3*3313 s^oR- 
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— 

qft qt t?3T qTT 5ft q 3TlT ft ^ fg ltsq ITS tw «n 1 1 

$ftt qqqfft I fft f#r ft £TT TC ftq 3TT qqq qT, ?qfqt? W*T*T qg 5TTW 
q?n 1 2 

?q qmf % a rfo ftqq §g mq §ft q, fsnf ttstt qftqfq q fqftne qigrq 
TWf (fqqq «TT) qft t t^TT qT l q*qqq: q qiq $ 5 f q ft % am % fqq 

q i qrfft q%q q ?qft qrq qferorq g i 

— 

qg qm fttqq Trsq % srptct fgqrqq ft fqqe fern qr i q lw t q i fa qft 
qftqqT ft qqrfqq ft q?t q ftqgrtrq q qg qrq qqqft sreiq qr? m qqq qrc fen *rr i 
qft qqq^qr qnr snrfqqq qr i qft qft qfft q qrq qqrgt ark qq qger Seqq ftm 
qT « 3 4 fqsiqqq qft ?qft fftq?5 qT I 3jq g5 g^giqqq % qq q 5ft g«? q tW- 
Tqrfft q srqq qq» srn q*qf qft $qr qk fa? ?qq g? ft fqqq % fiqr q^ q » * 
ifa q?q> | qt qq^T 3ft ftcnaq 5 6 7 qft? ftqfa® ft fqqrqft | i 

— 

qf qqq 3?T TqqrqfqR qT I fq qtq 3?t VftqN q qqft qrt ■sjftqqT ft ft? 
q fen qT i qm ft qq? 3ft qt? qrq qsff ftr qq qT i qgf fqfqq qfqqf qft 
3TTf% qt ftlcft qft I qftqqfW qqq qqqqT qsnt q i 7 

— 


fqqq qrq qTqqteTfti qt qT \ fft qftqfq q qtfgqft sigiq ftt qqrq tftm 
qT » qff qtfgqft gq 3T TT5 pn qr i 8 fq qq qft qtqr ft qroqq TO fSI 3<i 
gq q » ffttfftq fqqq qf qrq qfT i 9 


1 Wft* 

2 qR?qo fto €tftr 

3 gqqqo 

4 qft. ‘ 

5 sftjrRo \ f 

6 'pqrq qrrerar 

7 qfetqo 

8 qtqo 

9 gqqqo 
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„ ^ 4yi ^ sr^ 99T srt 1 2 i f9% ftrar |t gqifi 91 i fc re reff 

* I \ 991 91519 sftwi 90 919T9R Uferfel | I ?9 9t#90 99 59J£ % % 9an 

919 91% 919 9 jf «0 i % 9 « 9 i 91990 %, 71595 519 9 i% 9i9 qr f*99 qi i 

HT9c^ 0 9*97 q? q^n qf!9 OcTR! 5t 911 9$ $9179*99 99 f99T9 *919 91 1 
^ * ' TTqTf * r W>T 90 919lf9 §rf 911 915 fen 91 I 95 919 T151 90 sftt % 
99991 % 99 9 f?9T qqT qr 3 ( ' _, 

9^9 arrmnrf r&o 9Tf%9rr % srfirf^i 31991 9579 915 m «rV 95 99 9999 
f99 9791 9*^9 I f99 0 3lfq«fjf51 91519 95 % 591991 1*9 31997 ^ 99 ( 
9Tf9 9Tf|R 4 5 9 9Tf99 % 3R9 9^59 9T§T9 95 % 9T9 3R9t 3T9T9 %97 9# 9 
afk 9 I 5 99 9 9tfSTcT ^ 917 *fteO 9 | f99 fOmffel 9> 3^9 99 STIR gsn 
9^99 9RST9, 9f*99 917119, §R7>91 917515, 9fNft9> 917515 3nfe I 59199! 
?19 9T9T % 9T9 9 f-599, |9%I, 9591 $79, 99795, 999*9! 9171, 919 9f?q9 

WCSM > ^1F^. 9T§9t99 ; f9999, 9979, O 75 B 9 1 P 5 91519*, ^ 99 ^ 9mm 
9f9ffm?T I 

t 

9T5mt 91*:;3T99! 99131* 9 95 99 f97*9 J9I-91 I 3l*7 5?f 9[99 999 ^ 
^ 399TT 99T 91 3 ;l fe§ 95 97.59911 ®Ptf 9919 9 951 sftt 0 599 99 59T7 
9 ®9¥9 9^ I 9T^m 9 9> 599 & 915T9 qf* '*%S5711 99 5191 9170 9 1 feg 
9 f99H f9T*9 fen 5*7 915 ! f% 5?9 7* 9 91*£ 9T§m | 9*7 9 3T9(fm I %95 
** * t ™ 3191119 5*7U| I 99, 91599. 999 5Tfe % 5171 ^ 99 B 9 

959 91^9 99 9991 1 6 I 

^99 % 915 m 999 99 % 99% tjsf 717951 % 99* 9 I 95 9 5 ?^ 959 
%t 51*9 % 5171 3T99V 5lf97T 99 91919 9>7191 91 9^7 31991 31*7 3I1W fell 91 \ 
?5 9 5?| 999191 f% f%9 99 99 319999 % 9*5 917 7** f 9 | 9 99fef 99 9 ?f 
t 1 991 99% fe919 trn qifep 99*f 9 91991 9f | I 95 9 3199 9 9 19l F < 9 ? 
ssfem ^ 99lf99 991 9919 9 1 *0 999 99 9999 97 9^ 919 ^ 99 < 

99 fei 9 fen ij 9 fmm 991 fen « 599 991991*0 91ft 91519 9 rn i ^wflfii , 
3lf%19» 9T7519 991 999f9 I 9 *09 31imm % f*T9 95 9*9 ^9 99 % 99199! 99 I 

1 *09° 

2 anjrlTo 

3 09o ^,3?^. 

4 ^° ?,m- 

5 95 V ?^V; feri9 Ijo 

6 $50 q 0 


3 
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3$ *^WT5T W!$pJT qT 1 I $ IWPR 2 3«TT fW lf g * ST^T 

h ?tft fatn <$ i % a^TOft srercw *t i as a am: 

§ron«iT i TOafT^faTOrerorniTOft «n 5 « g^sn 
% pr % TOT 1 TO % f?PT TOTO-STTai ^ $ 6 I 3 IT«TW>fiT 5 %W HTOT ^ Tf M fl ff 
5%rT aifrof 5HT ^Nf SR aT% a«T TO 3HTO ^ ^ $ I 
3m tpc 5l?t m ^ 5FTT T?ETT «TT I ^ T*T ffTTOift * TO*T 3T3®T «TT 7 I ?TO 

^ to* toto* mr^ ^ $ i ^ to ^ tot totto stot «rn f?r %ar* 
*5 ala tot to 3n#r s^t % stot mb * 8 1 


s#I? SOT — 

^ WTffrsr at*! ?rr^m maraT to frorot *t i qq? tot are *3 f^nas? 
^ t§ *n t| *, to»t * atfri* *k&h aft to |jro a 3 njfa ft^r 1 sfrfww 
* *3 aft ft** TO! TO* '*% ^Nsa, fft«T, *TOT, *ff *TOT Tf »’ *3 ft 5 TRT TO* 
fta^, TOrgqTOT^TOaTftgrHft jft? fftiT *5 srof at% fa? ‘TOToRf’ ^ f vs 
TOOT f gft TO SRTTOT % faro* SPT TOTO TOf TOTO I ft* TOTT TO* 'TOR*’ 
TOff jjtan 9 1 


^ ST* ft ft WT^T*T ?*ft 3TOT TO *% ft, fifT *3 aft TOfjT 3TTO TO? ft 
^ ^T TOTOTT a*TO TOT I S^tft *§ft *3 *lft T?ft TOT% 

faSRft aft tost tjft tope from 3 #hr tro fa? *g to to sttott an* aftror 3 ftft 
y **”* $** * 5 » t> «W ^ ftlTOg-%*ftaft*^Ta?TfTOTTI aftror % ^ 
t*TO*TO^ftft*ft^aftsaRTO*p a^STOTOT ^ ^ 3 ^ 

*OTf aft JWTfro fw aft mm ft toto* aft *fe & |?ft ^ ft i ftk frof 
y ^ ftHT|an«ni ^ am ^ ?p gi fym 
( OT** ) $ i w*ft a^s $ fttaarcrofft, fttf^aar mi ftfa i 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
i 

7 

8 
9 


W$. 

’Tf^PTo 

^r« ?, 

l*Wo 

^o *MV, w-, vm-wr*£-*o, 

^£-s° zm TOtro ^,vs^. 

^r° K, V-K; ^TR-o ?,?\SV; ^ 9C , 

SfrSPTo l,\\9%; TOrTo ^v. 

gtro To ^?-^K; frro ^ ?,?vsy-?^. 
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3 spg qft wfq ?qqt <&* qt fa qmt arc# u qqqrfqqf 
qffq nterarct % q? ?r q? % qq q q fe q fa q ft q % fa$ stt «fg^rT 1 1 ?q *ii «rf 
qqTarcnoft qqt qiqt arfarqf m site qq qfq *Rq stt ?qqT qqtq tst fa 

gpTOT^TOiT qtlcTT % HR sq^T f> qqT I ?*fa qftunq SHfR? 

«w q?t ssrfa qqqft qft i 
§3 cisJT ^PfcB % q fiapre — 

^T?r TT3i q qgq & qf^tsnprcm q 2 1 sqq qrqcqV q fa?q q fa ws Rw 
qarct srfqa «n i ??ff armqf q *5 ew qq% qqsrc 4 srra: sfn q \ qgqT 
qftsqRR* qtq qg % qm m qfspsit sfaro %qnc arm qret q i q qf^Tswirw 
fqsr^TT fqqir fqfqqq % qm q i qftsqRRft q % ITO q# qtfNR fg % 
qqiqqrqt q I 

%iqq*q qftsqRR? qi srk qfqqrqt 5 qn nq qr s qf srfrq qftsqrsw 
qq qrt qte smq qisn qr i %qq?q qqqq ^ q ^ qfrjqm (fate) 

% fqqq q qqf qqrf «ft I pt ^qqRT ^ qf^TST j# qfrqrqr qt .%qq W 
*tt qfc gfl re mi 1 1 qg spT q>qq qT fa qfTyqqT srr qrcqfsqp qq %qq qfq ft 
qqw qqrqr 1 1 ?q <rc %qq?q q? ft qqT fa?g qqtiqr snqr sr aroqr 
a^q^qqTfqqi 6 1 |htt qfaRRR: qt§qre qT i q'tfqre sfh: qg $ areqT qq 
qqrfq ^t §rr qfaRrroq (qrq?qt q srRfqqT? fqr qT i qf qiqfqra qtfqre §tt 
q qqqq | I aqq?qr qtqf q SIM qfa: sqfafcq 'TT faqR ftcTT TfT I q^RT: Wf 
qg jpr qqqrqt ft qqt 7 I qfl^«T»q qt?R> q ^H^t qffqiq 'RfTT % ^t qqt | 8 \ 

|5 rM VWlfc — 

% qiq qtqq qfsRrfST %qqmq (qrq?qt) q ft mtTT g3IT l 
qfqfq qq qft 9if 5TT Sf^q % qfqfTW §«W>tq qRTTqRT «q«ftd Ph4 I qifq 
qi%q % qqr q^nt | ft? q^r q^rfe qTfRr m m qq*mft qr, qrard oti srw 
g d ff q qr i qftqft q qqqjf qq q*qq f%q q 9 1 f^g f5 % q*qw q **(+< ^3q% 

1 go <ftqFT *Jo %o\-%.oY, 

2 3PT^o Y,^\3e;; “ STRTTfqflqqiq sR««IH+iq ofKW I ” 

3 qfi^rqo “ qqf) ’ cqeR q ft fq^T^Rt T^TToRTt qf^RTR SFTCTqt I ’ ! - 

4 qft, R, • 

5 «?v 

6 qf^qqo R, Vo. 

7 qtqo ?, ?\3q-^o^. 

8 qjqqTq 3TRR> %, Vos. 

«N # 

9 qfqo grfo 
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sg fe c ft -sr % mnfgRT *rx ^ rit «n \ fft Tiftt flfereT ftfc ftt g|[ft 
ftfiff ST TTfHT fg ftV SOT#' ftf I SHTR % ftt sp srft % srfft anreT 
sif.q^r ft* i jwrafrw r f <Rft srcft ftt *g ftft ft* qnf spjirnft fttfire ^x firer «rr’ i 
*BY5n?r tt35ef % *ifire sfftjn* ft *3 q* fire* | 2 1 

ftte *ft srerc ftt JTRft=^f? 3rerer ft *s % 3rfVr5r fire <rer 

srsn .srronft ?rt nft $ 3 1 ftk *5 % srfft s*ftt «rsT arer ?re *ftt ^ \ fftssftt 
% 3 p^tk *5 % *ftsr*rc % f*ft efi ** ft ftte *ft ft sjftsr fa*T 1 «ft? 
§* 4 ftr spjsrc sr* ftfcft ***> ft ?nft fttftf ftt fte *ftt «ft \ ftte ^tft % 
ww ft§ Bepreta vrrcftta % ^ ft 3 rre mrf* ?r fi-qft f % srfft **n: t$t 5 i 

|5 W W^JRR — 

3RI9pfe — 

srarfir srrc** ft ftte *ft ftftre ft ft ft rerre ?pt sre* * it ^t fe?g 

«MK*ft % ^Tft% arerefirfire ft &=f$i ^wrer f%*T 1 **ft ftt ***** srereT 
ft anftfire fipn aftr r% firei* % fftft qq> firere rer* fftfftn *w, ftV ft*** % 
tw ft-srfi^ 1 1 ^3 ft sftt f*<rrc ft srftftr *ri*t* s*ftta fftft 6 1 

arewfqfire srfft fe* *> *tt *5 % *ft*re arqft firef *%r arftrft 1 **ft^ 
ftqnft.fttf srer*£f pj 1 feff ^ftsmtftkftgft^Rfm^sR^Tfre, qftsfiTm 
firew ft ftqfta f 7 1 ftsr aftT fftaref ftre^7 ^rsr *§ fire* tft *rx firere 
ft ^ft ft^TR^rT ^T qrs gHT q?r ^?n%T fft*T 3 I SR?*!* *ft ftfcnq* ft 
T* 3nf* *<nft 9 1 i ** *3 **| ft*T qr q*T gs* *t ** *rftgrr ft *ft arere fq f sfttere 

§rf *>T *13 ^nwi I 3rftq> 3ftq?T SRfTTaft q>T «TRW ^>stT3ff ft J3TT | | 

%r^r — 

ftfire ftt? ^ft % srr, sthr ijft.qsr srr q>qft ft |htt ?rre f ftrerrarr q>T 

t * ^ <reft q| t ^rq!T 3RT 3ftp fpK ft |3H «TT, *g 

1 ftftf® ?, vs®; snpRo K, %*. grftraTTft; f^rre^R n^. 

2 ^ ft wr jr^t fftfircR ft fftqj, ft^ra^r ft fireR f^rr sffic ft 

^FTRJTT 5T=rf%cT f%9T I ftfeft i ^U-3. 

3 *t R, KM- -J 

• 4 ftf^To ?, qfRR ftqw. 

5 ?%t, ?, ttJt-os ?rt 3fir?n:o 3 , v^. 

6 . «TPRfW ?, 3 ; 75W hWt ^ ; qftr<c^<ftt 3fiTfR ?, 3 ?Y. 

7‘ afijtRo ?, 

8 ^ W Y ; 3 -^“^ ■ 

9* *!& VoK; ft^fo K, 
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i?9> ro Ttsr mrcm 9*n 3 rt sqfediff gft 59%5i t* % |§ 99 9 i 59 999 from 
%99 m 99 wft 9Tf93>i i gum % ror tot swift 95 % sfcT «i5T 9? »if \ i 

from 9 3m 59§T froT 3Tt 'Tf^TT 9ff5 %99 9T9 §9 % 99 3ft ®t? 
3 >t 915 99 959 ror % f%9 sm f%9T i 9f sifbfm r°o fiwrsff 3ft 9t3P? 3>i 
S TOST 35Tcft 9t s » 55R 95 % 3113 9T3T3 9% T39 9 I 599 % 1?3> 9f 9t 91 f% 

9f TOiiro 9 roft 9 3 tr 9i% 99t f95jf%9f gft vitro ro * Ttfrof gft 
3fhsr0r 3TTfir gn m f%9i g^nt 3 » ror ^kw ro« fgfrc m fmfa giro?, 
3ft fro 9i §rore % ro % 9 t srfro^r fan 4 1 from m gfro?: ro .si - 1 9f 
?q° 99 93> sftfgH Tft i m?«ft % roft^r ro% srf?r 9ft 951 tmt 9 sfte'.’srog! 
ro9 9 3mrfVcr 9 ' i 95 9 from gft 99 9 m t# rot frmff 9 

5T919 33T 593lt STOTT 3?t | I 

9lf9 99f 9 3199 §rff 39 35%9 |, 3ft 9TO9T 95 9 f99T9T gft §919 9 I 
599 99Smr 5*ft99 9T 6 I 599 ¥9t gft 5f9t9 t?9 9T9t9? % f%9 5lf%l T»9 §« 
9*99 ^9 3TT5 99f 3ft 919 % 59T9 % 9T99 99tq | r y 59% 3Tfclfm 399 3?f 

frorro «ff 8 i 


WtftwiSPi — 

9f 9T9?9t 39 T?9? f9gT9 9TfT9 9T I 599 g39TO9 9 95 %99 9t 
9tTOT9 §31 39 915 §91 91 t 93TO9 95 99 319919* ft 93T 9 I 39% 919 ^9 
fSTiTOf % 9f 9*399 519*9 ftcTT | 10 I 

faff! — 

9f 3ft9HTO 9%9f9 39 99% (*99%), 39T 95 99 9519 319919* 91 I 
993ft 99 % 9% 3TT9f39 9t I 9f%9%9 §rl 11 9 99% 3Tk 9f 1591% % 9*9 

919 f99T9 31199 9 §9 3ST 95 % |f 91 f991 9T I 95 9 99% f%T? 9999fS99 f9 

1 99T9%mC "R, £oo . 

2 3531919, 31199 V, ?VV. 

3 f999° ?, 

5 9^t ?, 

6 319=9^0 l ^5(3% 9*999fW S’*:. 

7 319990 V, ^^5.. 

8 9ft, ^^^3. 

9 9%9W° 

10 9 <H 'T9 %m n ?, 19^V3 • 

11 9froro ?, 9990 v, rri-v. 
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*T TT5 feTT «TT 1 1 ??? qa> ?T? TO ?? a? 3Tf??S aft? arfel aft SfTOT ? 

(mgf feff % ?t?) mafen? % fa? anafer femi ir fen? an an?*? 
a?af? % iro ??? ?si? a? nro? gan 2 1 '«r^?ro J ?afa an ?w ?t, 

aatfa ?g to am nmr 'rfer affair (??f %) ?ron «n 1 2 3 1 

— 

?fam «ferf? % mannr? an ngisfegT? (jt^tssrt) ?t i ffaaro am ^fer 
art? grrm % m? gftn | \ ??an an? ?r?? i ? aft ^ww aron m > msran? % 
afer feraf % ?*fa ? ? i m^t? ss ft aqrr fa? qit m?T?TO ? ffenr an 

arro ennfaa: |*i ?far? qa ro ara t aft? g mraeianT «n 4 t g?m aft mgsnrt 
?T ^t Tim 1 1 <rg ?.?fem aft ®: jprf & me amm | 5 \ 

??5^ns — 

affan tofu n % mfsrarrf ? naffaar a^aan ns?T ?t afafenn m*? 
an maa? non ant m? %n ngm aron \ wn% g? ?g affam an nrnnai q? ^? 
top m t ?s aft stfa snfe % qo3f ?n ag sffa rnf ? atfer gt am 3ft? arg? 
a? aft sne gan 6 1 mnt arts ?? % sist? ? am fg? g3n i man stort affam % 
toit qs srtt feff a? am aft? % as ^ srmfer gq 7 8 9 1 aaa srafee gt? % 

$ fa? mtro? man tge gt am 3 i 

tft st- 


affer % am? ??? afafan, nfer aft? «nroft n g r ay n f s? fet ? n i 
?gnft? ? a?s g? ???f an tort fen «rr 10 1 aft? affam ?ror fen n fee mm 
(nrof aft rrnmrft) am ? tor? sne fen m « m nan? ngfat? an affam % 
3T5®r mfa m i 


1 nfes?o 

2 ?gt 3, ?w-?vn. 

3 nasffat ?fNi? fen q, nroaaanfeft #^?r fen b^. 

4 mjnfen, ?, qn. 

s anrn?® 3, v«t?. 

6 feftfea> ^sa? ?o qv^,. 

7 ?fer?o 

8 mnaagw ^ 

9 ?n?5?PT *o. ^s.; anm?a> f?^% nr tm fg ?? r r<a>vf 

aror^ao’^K. 

10 #?, #o fe nr?a; ?? qaf? ^fen-ao ^m? fen a«> 
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spftsqT — 

sttto ?t §t tot tot to ntror n nron t|t| i tot nr fgm n amt«n to 
fan I 1 1 tot *n«iai % amror amfeT snfe tott ip anf? ntn f 2 3 1 
TOftwn $ 3 T%w qwn wit a* nncft T^t i tot qt? cftrourf spwm, 
nfemre, arfVmTOT tot, ffrfcRT^ fw amm *tt«t to tot fan 3 1 nfer to 
«mrorm n nprtr st^f 3 wro fen 4 i 

tot cftnnff n mro nt arfftn % nm aft srtr sron fen i ^f # & 
from to: ‘Tftr’ nt -pm ttttott n fen fen i nn 3 totot n nm mfci aft T.nt 
3 to % aronr to ife arpn n tto i TOjftn ar^n to tot «n*PT i snfe 
stmt to ?roi aftfer TpT 3 tHc fat srro> nt aftfer t^to tm ferrar i totto 
sffefer feraro mi ft pr nt TOTfft tott to fto w t n't %tot cm arm % faw $t 
nfercpT m i s^itot jit sttit «n i to titt nt n twit totto tam «rr « 
3 mfeT n qft ft anasrarmt mro ferer nrft t 5 1 amtarr n nro to afer tottoto 
tcw ftar * nffttfer fen i ns totot aft srn ( pn ) % nr n femT % amt 
fftroror nfer ttott | i ” pifftfftTn (Tnnnrft)arm feint tot Tf ntn to 
writ nrn ft, itnt mint nfci 1 1 tot cMnrf n amn tot amferm to Tfnror 
nmr aft aprim to 6 1 

s 

Taft to sttot nwf arc n't Tff fan to t to % tot ft £ t ?n ftn 
to nmrro fan i aren n amfeT ft apgTT tt sternum cm arfemm ?fftm 
sit tt wnwrm, qfem gm w: garnmnin cwr ^nr stt «m «m cftnn'Tf ant 
sild*ni( ctot fnfei nmj n 7 i 

n^rntr w gn? far§n: pi «n i 1 gnftrom’ nnm n n^mtT ^ 
nn nt «mtnci m tot nrm «n artr ntfe to %■ trt fens ^t gtw 
nt nt 8 1 mfn, tpr to % n*m amfeT ?^Tf nfnnf gm nrfer 

§tcft T?t i 

1 fercnr fefer fefer <{<> yt. 

2 fdwfeqwfrd, g<S355T ft ^ ip^tftrt UH?, %<> 

3 fMfer cftnnnr to ?y; nnrjrro ^o, 

4 »m, n° art® t® ^®o . 

5 WT ^T#Tt t® n ?• 

6 Tft. 

7 frfer cftronr, t® ^v; anfTjrro wt i^troft . 

s nm ^ TTOtr nn cftr * 5 ® ^*s ^r q ?g tet< t. 
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— 

an nmnmm *nmm an m g gtt aam a figang ft % rna % garrat 5 1 i 
ant mftn aTnait mamma, 2 am afe ntnak nnmama m> am afn nf 3 1 

a^mlt ant a a^rait am narfaga ntarrar aft simr as ft aft 1 mnak % 
**** art srretrft faratn ft srala eftm | far «naaft a fe nn an sram m 4 1 
a^rak a atamft a qar awima smfta fen 3 1 afofnm aronr ga& gfm mft 
atmaf a t^ai nr 1 m? an an an aramm m 4 1 naan n't amtrft % trot 
naafana an ga qa afearat aw m 7 am am rnaft af^a an an a atfer 
garr m 1 %sft ama? nan a anftt ansn im afe ga afan sr faa af arfna aft 
af, net ga nafn nr sna- star nt fen at 1 a$ amft fen nsaft nfe aran 
afe sp? nraseft aim mi ant % ffejta fegar am ama a nam faara 
tara am tarr m 1 a# aan aaara nfrak aft aff a i %mft ngft am mrtrm 
ngrak nr fen gft mtT 8 1 

a^rak nr nan fe fama m 1 ?aa ana aftntr t ran fana an ft mft 
t 1 ?a% nfftftaer aftaa, ana, faa^ gn an snfa tmaf a naan naea m ,J 1 
ngiafa % aftna ana a ?v,ooo sran, ^,oo« fasnft, {,^,000 gnn a ynrft , 
?,? 5 ,ooo fsftnannft ak xv,ooo am fan a, aftfar m at ate? gal % arm 
3 Wi %afer ?ftft a 10 1 

njnak manafta nan tmmff ft tan ama nr, ?nt antn % an 
mf nan tfef an am an m 1 -mm star an mart gfe mi arm am a a! 
an na m tamer ferr 11 -j man % ana a ?n am an a am m » man % famr 
a garni am am-|, na fe man % nra % mfgen an argtn f 12 1 

1 nan nra no <ft» %mfem ntmnsft ( m) a ifer fe nrmerft- 

nfe fogrtf mofn. 

2 nagfengtmno ??\j. 

3 am am f, faaaat)' no 

4 airnnargano w, a^r §a gntfnan <fer ?o^, ?ox, ?®x smim 
nfen fa man fferr no ?o$. 

5 ^rfera, arm nfea i» . 

6 ^manmrfe, ana anattnamma, aafe 

7 ^a ^n (tm« f o) n>s 25 !r ?n ; srp^ft «r 

s af!. 

9 ffern %aa ma; fa aam a® . 

10 ^tartalr (tm® ^t® fo) ma qq, no qfis-t:. 

11 fen, mafe# aro fferr, no w. 

12 arfefert, *ffe»r %tr amj fferr, go ?xv. 
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3JT^3 $ — 

dte gd m ddrem % aridfera dim dfor mfed (amTfcrd) mmm d 1 1 
f * 5® ®st d diddf ddisfr d d mmsm dtdd d sdfmr d i 53 did dfor 
dwwwt d an fafo d tow dTsrmsr mrm 1 1 ?ddT dm dd dfa gti ntdm «n 2 1 
dtam dt dtdm d dafegti dgT tot | 3 > dddr dm didmt % fern dr-dd 
didd *dTd 3 jj 3 TT *n i ?d% »m ferr dT dm ddd: ^t gd ddafd m \ fan 
dd d ddT mar dfa & amr sited fddff dfai d i ?rm ngd fdd ?r dt dmftdf 
dt fdd fen dt dt fa rd te md fen dd?t d 4 1 

gd drc ddfer ddmtd wd dm *t tr - dd (dfsrtd) dm % fdds gg% i 
dft dtdfd didd gd dl^Td fddm dRdT dT I ddf d£§ ,«ft I d*ffd d ddddt 
dcdt % did ddt d^RT dt dtdldT d 3RdT ddTd did fddT « ddt d d^T d gd 

m dt dm fen i dfedT d dm dTd % dRd fer dT dm dtdm dfi 6 1 
armtfdd dtd dm did %d d d 6 1 fedf d armtferf di defer $dT 

| I dldtfddf dT dtdd d 3dm dT I dd% dddldt dfdd dldT d d 7 \ dd df 
dmildd dtd dd% dddT d I fd% dfa fe d d dl fetff dddtdd d dddl 3dm ddT 
i anftd % dfdfer fd% mm: smm 1 1 d§i ?ddT defer dtd dRgan| 8 » 

ddTddddTdf gd ddddt $d % STddR dtdfd % ddTgdTdt d5ddd (f*§R 
d mrcrft) % srfdd d i ddr^did dfeergr dT didfau didd mfe 

midRt dT 9 1 dtendgr 10 dmgn dmd gd ddt $*?r dT ddf didmt dr dmfas 
3Td*gd u fd% srfdfed gm f gd T dTdd gd gp?TR dtf dTd (dTdcdt d 3TTdd dldT 

ddd am dm affer dT dfddfcr mdfcr fen 12 1 d fewftdw % snjdK TddR 

srt 3TT3ftfe; ddRTd % dTdd dT% d 13 . I 3Fd ^d % anjdTT dTdcdt dT *T% fddR 

1 dfeTdo ?, Uc, ; ddd-o ?, ; dddm, ?A°^; v, ^ 

2 ddaRft^d ?KAKo, ^yrV. 

3 ddTddddT3ft go ?. 

4 dft 

5 d|t; diddgo 3 V 

6 fed® 

1 dddo ?, ^d. 

8 fmr, 3Rrtd to f«tdd. 

9 ycfTM^^dfr (^ddt dTTfdd ), fedT %. 

10 dft #ddd VS. 

n 'rftfee, go 5,. 

12 TTdf^d, dftftmr R, go d dlddddTa ft ?, go V-K- 

13 ?, n. 
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?ft ansfirf^f w argjnjft ^ 1 1 ^rswnr susftPw ^ % 

4 , mt p* 5Tf?«r soft «?• i *rg ft®*' 1 * f?w?Rii t ft* *? ^ 

spf & anfi rf ^ sr arf«r^ siftererreft ^ i fsfffts 'ft’ft ^ ^ srTfsrfg^ 
mf & gft 51 ft 35Fft «F?t I fg # ?RTt 5Tf^ Tg^R WT^T ! RfT 

| 2 1 Scffcr ftm | f% ^fftrsr f snsftft* m ^t fa?Ri srw* «tt i 
— 

nternsr # *n?rr «n ft> ftmt ^5 ^t f%*rf«T % ar^ ^?§®rf ¥t 4 j 4 c(T «pt 
?! vtf | n *Ftf ?hf 1 sir* *r *pr srfter, 4t4 swwt sifts si JW?*r 
*Ftf g*g ftfN 1 *T^f 1 1 f?r% faifts ssft srurft, sst ss 3 fft sst sftar sifts 
?frr sfk 4 t 4 gft g 1 % mft arcs s^ifts^ str jtti 3 ?ft arost Jiffs ?ra mftis 

g > S 5 §S: Sg 3 Sft (^fvKT3ff) ftm SH^S apff g3IT | % pT 3HW! 

pr w 3 rsr ?f^ 5 1 sspi sgn^, ftrfssr swtt % sftsf s ftswg, ftis% 3 m 
armt g 3 fk sress % snrrc: g 1 sftist srer gsf % ftrcsrc ^ts’s afhc ssafwr 
% qssrs sir! ®fk *m stsr gt ssts ?r |^ ¥t ftsfs st «i* fW 1 g<s ijs pr 
^ fast <ift«ns % 3 rsr *n% wrir srar >ft psrR ^t fe*ifs s sftf w sgt ft 

TO I 3TT f?3{fcT % R 5ft sfe gtSt S gift, S eft 5TTS5S ftR 3Tk ?T 3 » 

s*ppt f^rensff ^r f5w?r «n “hrt 5r% ”; g^nsfR 5 ttt 5pr?n stir 
i *PR5R: “?f«R ” ^t arfVsns m Hvft ^r, ?nft tr^ 5nft 3ft?r 

fafolH % 3m TOT ^ % 3HRT 5T5cn «Pt 9TR ^ f aft^tlf ’ft | 4 « 

^ggt^ 5 % 3^nr Sl i s forc ; TR TTReH BfT f% 5pft *^mT ? BfT ^ ^T 3R 

«n wft jrtt % *ri brt ti, *m 3 fk i 5 mt srm % srptct srtft I %cR 
«n srrat «rf 3ft q%%sr afk #ft sr^K ^t 3^«rfewf arj% ?nft ^m?r aregij ’ wff 
% ar 4 fft 4 *nft gftfsRr 5rtn ^Ff ^TcT *rmt stt mm m *r«n aft mm ft^ 4 
m *nfk*R ft^f, ®tr 'fnft % ft^r 4, bti ^tsftf ^ m ft^ $ i ««ft wt^rer a«t 
(sffcrr) % «R ftt # ‘^tff ’, ‘ir' qsf *ftf* fRTfe i 

jftHra- h *fHT “FT wNrrnr s: wit 3 f%m | {®ffiT 3 nf?mt) t sft 
^r^rftJi | [ 4 1 » *% ^tff?r, ffiTf, ggr q4 q^r g<a i #r f^STR (s: 
?t 9 ff) % mnr 55 rt | 8 1 3 in 5 refo Fre 4 f $ vt ?rft & 

f?rarRT st^rfr ftrarr | 7 1 

1 WT<? StR, H.^. 

2 3 njTR ?, a. 

3 4 t¥o ?, JT^SlTo ?, 

4 R5rm%^T ?, 

5 *rPRprqT ?, 

6 t^tfer^gr, 

7 3 f^ 3 t; 3 -Y. 



P. ADESWARA RAO 


ft sr^rsrnr qft sifsein «Rara srrata ^tft gq ftt m qt qsnfaqftf ft q? 
ftftiftsrs? ‘fans' (research) qtT qqfa qq q?ft | I fff ftps* ft 3F[ftqTq 
qft srfw ft ^q^m gift f — 

?. 3T^T«im R. 3n3#3RT g*Uc* ffi 3TS5WH I HTfgfftWt aigftqnq % 
I* #1 mqftf ft FWRcnsff % 3Tq fftftenft vft qftqH f I f?T fttftf ft tfP^W 

S«Tm q^: SRJI5T STeTT WR 1 

?. HTf^fkq: 3mft*nq % effa fqfw qft *R STT rn% f— qftfa ercqf 
qft ftta, 3q*r®q ?r«cff qft qftk s^T^n ark ?nq-«qq qn fq^iK i 

r. ‘arTrft^TT’ qq qnfaqqt 3m | mvt fftfttero i srrfpqq? ancftw 
qnfgfkq* ffaftf qq Hifttqm fik tem qiqftt 1 1 ih qfftqT % ftk fqffte* afrr f - 
stow - qgq, mrorT aik fqqftqq, *n fqftq (judgement ) i 

ajqftqR 3fk 3TH>q?TT-#ff qT%q-fen ft ftt 3W f 1 qfcff qft 
srfftqT ft ft) arm f » q«ftf qq qqw, ^ qft iyr^i afk qq yqftiq ftlftf 
*PTft f I fqft ftt f q ftlftf % gfeqftq ft f^raT | I 3f?rftqqT apftqq qT atfqq; 
qrar ftm | eft anaftqqT fftftarq qr i q^n-erm 3neftq?n qq arftnnft 3pt |, fftqj 
smqsriq qq qgf, qfc | ft) eft ftk *q ft \ 3RqqT?r qq 3f?q WTrfqfe | aft* 
3TFftqqT qq STTefn qq HT3TTeqrR qtTRT e^T qft qq SgSfTSq q^ | I Zim ft 
wire a r mk q n sqm arafare ft) | ark ffg qq ft fe qq q n fgeqf. ’ amftmq anftton 
*r atfftar f i 

h pqimq? 3T«nrc ^ t * *n ^n%qf % $ Sraqff qi 
mf qft qmiqaTaft eW tenaft qq snpw iwt % qnqqft m zt$m q?w 

t * »q \ » e c» a * *y 

i 3T^rqH an? §^nmq> armqq »r «n fs qmw i?qn? qfetT f i aiqqqw qq 
STfqsifT W §5RIeqq! - ftfqW qft tft # atleft | sfk gWTR«W 3M?R qf «ft 

rf^ftr 3?%rq, trehsm ark fftcspf anf? qnf^w an^awr eWT 3i^f«tR qfqranaft 
% arm S5RI aneTT I I f5RTe*W 3MIR 3^r«rR qft srft^T anaft^iT % ^ 
fkqwqfent i 

t ggsucfR; apisR fT j^t«I :— qr?em q gqqrmqt afsqqq qtT 
q rrfq?q anqftqRT qq ar^fsnq ft >ft q^q 1 1 % mqq «rr stfqa ft fttfftq m- 
*a?t qq fftqqK qiqefT | q|q qq ftf qtqi, qr%*r qq ftsr ft aimqf qft snqiaftr 
qmr sraft qff ftqr i q re an e q %R r ftqqfftqq ft sRqnr ‘q«ft qq*araq 5ri?r 
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infer gam % gf | stk g^TT re $ arre rfe | i’ 1 Sff *** 
aysqiP T ure-^fe w Fr^Tre? ?fkT | > ^ *iNf * *T*> % 

sn ff i fgc tff % Srcrcrf tn sr^feft *t §ftct q* 3 * % % to* ^tt *re* 

*t srercr* *recu | sfk % wrvft *t *t **TT 1 1 am: §* *31 §tottos 

'ststot Sr *fr* re fenr tot 1 

fear %■ f*fro tsrarfeflr % anfa, ref ark to anf* % toh?* % ^ 

g(T ^T % Hffear tTgf §?* * ST*: TOTTOT <TI*t TOft | I fepTO TOT Ft TOT*- 

qw *m - ^zr few % rer re: anrre an* f 3ik fe* - hot % to* 

TOISt * fe*-affe qft *TOT TOT f**T | I aft** % ST* *T eft 3Tfqg TOT 

qn?n^jf 3uwHfe ayfe** ?** 

srfeqro effcrr *r t^tt | i fe* % **t *^yif *rf§?*f re *ferT* to* % *£ 
pw $t *t*t | fS? fe*- st%c* * Krfere* *tto - %tot q* *r**-f?* ^ ^ 
1 1 *h* - tot* It *>fer - fen* * f*fer TO Tt fe r *fcfc*fh*f ft *reft gq 
5* *TO »TO - TO TO I*, TOT, *T*T q* *T%* % *?**¥ qft IT^: fe*- 

mfjro % to** ft am Fn reflfe q* few* ?re* to q fe* ft*r stt TgT | 1 

'TOTO, Ttfft-fel*, *F£f* trw TOTOT STTfc fe*f * f***r eftft gq *t *T**- 
** q* gt HT% * £*T | I ’ 2 qpn *t *g qTOTT *T%* q* ^TTsff * 3WRI TO* 

fto* sg* TO*t 1 1 *ere>fV to*** % tofttt *t ‘ *w *k TOmre*, tott ark 
Tg* - nran afk ?tfo * fkrrar mfe n f^THT ^ gq nV ^ fngaf fear 

^ sw ferm um-TO % nrsrrsiT qft ^ 3m 3 rfe ark str % fsff ^ 
qfqlml i’ 3 

kfer nrf^wl % 3 t«jjr t nif^ % at sj«tr <m f*rk ntn® 3n^ | — 
?. fafer n arfetronm-ifeT (nm-^an nfe®p) 

^t H'ficti I 

^ nrf^iff q?t fekcnq stk ferawcnq fer % anm ^ an aranr 
arfeca| 1 ^ nrf^ffe; ^wt - sr^rf % sr - ^nanr % HnrTfep snffe? 
arwra^r, n^rar, FRfrfn ank % to fero a r ffealf n rnnan an anm | \ fea 

^ M *sH liigber Knowledge is gained by comparison and rests on 

comparison.” (Max Muller Lectures on the Science of Religion P. 12) 

2. ‘Despite the differences in environment, in manners, in cultures and civilizations, 
the human mind is cast in the same mould.” [*^1(^04 - ^R ; <TT tr^? 

Dr. G. S. Mahajani: in 7 - 5OT ^TFT. P. 6. ] 

’ ^ ,**••'• inspite of difference of soil and climate, of language and manners 

of laws and customs... the poet binds together by passion and Knowledge the vast 

entire of human society, as it is spread over the whole earth and over all time.” 
[— ^rdsworth: by Carlos Baker in ‘ English Romantic poets ’ pp. 102,103.) 
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ft mt anffcq ??t ftt <mf ft qwq T ftre faro % kfm ft? 1 1 'ra^mr rnffm 
% qkr HWRrTT, fftmT aft 3T^TT STfOT *m ^ S*m | afk qRcftq HTffcqf 
% km ft ftt qft a?fT an aram 1 1 fft?g amm 3fk armtq srff?qf ft fftmT 

aft amr maq arffta? ft 1 1 fftt mf gmic ar a> amm % aft qqqaq #jf q& 
t ark qf staff % g»nr«ff aft ’ft kraqmT 1 1 

ft amT 3ftr anfffq it fmr sm f afk an%q %fkq amr arr 
fttf to** wftaqq qff i vrnrr ftm qT%q aft aTfarnfaq aft amqq *m | j 
srf^ft *nm-mmft am-amp kam-mg 3rkmfftr qftt |i kfm 
qrff^ ft TO-m^ m: qar-ft f 3fk amT aft famn mT sm aqwf 
ft m ft fftfm qmq 3*qaq 3n arm 1 1 ’ f* qar amT aft amt kakm 1 1 
fftag mrft amraff ft amt arc arfkm 1 1 am *mq- km f 3fk amr ank- km i 
qf arrk - fms amT amt ft fmarmr amt 1 1 ' 1 m: fmr ?nff?qf aft amm 
kmr3ff ft ft anftmrn an rnimr aq kmm to §m T wa> sm 
arr am sfsq I i fftfftg srkkiar mffcftf % after fftmTaff ft amftf aft fttar asm 
aft m an fmT srfaq 1 1 gmm ar arsqm a?T qfrq q i mai*m m km-mq 
aft asm am?n ft ?m afk aft q? mr 1 1 km -ms ft am mr kam km- 
rnff?q ft ^q ft ftfm 1 1 k5ar-*n%q aft pm an fmro afk mr ft mr 
km - mm aft p?rc aq qpm pmmar 3r«m aq 3fk p qfsq 1 1 ?q 
qaqsof arftt aftfft ft^T an mm f fft pmem awt qn mq fmt fttfmr 
5TH aq k*m c amr | afk 3m mffmf aft ^mfeqqf ft aft fft araim asmr 1 1 
m to ana 3m ftsr, amT, arrfft 3fk am ft TOftf aft qracarr kaq - anftm ' 
aqTkaq-qim ft ^rna: arrffkm m asamro mrftf aft ftsrarr m ft m-ftm 
ft f* amT | i arm am amT, stm qft snfftm arf aft mi arr kkm, fftg 
qafkftaTT’mq-amftaftqrm men | ftr gft fro - ma fatr aft m^r garf . 
qsftt 1 1 m: ftt TTrf f c ftt m pa m a p arsam aft aiaa ft ?q *fFr aw ft ftro 
an ff af q marr mt amT ft arm - aram ft am - m ft kmt ft arfraar k? 
fkT 1 1 ftm ft, kmm *m*r aft sifftan aft fftft km ft ar%q-aftftf ft ftkrr 
| fm ft anftaftkrp mqq qq srro to arr p arc a ry amm amar ftsm-fftkar 
ftt kro apqqT | I 

§5RT^ w&m # srftqT ^5 ^ ^ :— m qf fttmT 

amaqar ft anm | fft g m q ara? amm aft srkqT ftftt ftftt anfft? ? mft 

i " q qmrr arTTOTOq kftqq i ank qram m amft| qf| i amgq 
w from; , am arkkrog i f afTkr kmkr am qiama^g a>q fmirroq 
ftqifa^q i ” [ftq-qr wrr: kmrq asTmiwr i kaaftt fftmfq qkw 
ftfftarr (arqart q® % i]. 
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wt 5 ? qrara q f <-Hi< ? q» 'arsqqq qqf qqq qqnq *nqr sronn sra ft? 
stotir qft fern - ^R=gpff n $?m qqrqqT ft % q*r qq? ft 

* rot ff 1 pnrr n qt qr qq>qn?rT qft 3 *fqqr q*r feqqT qrrffq 1 ?ft 
feqqxq qqq fenf qq?ft f 1 faq stot n if ffeq ; qyfa ra % *q?r qq ^*r qq 
£ SWK §«*TJW« 3 T«TER q qt q qtqf qq qT$ 3 fT% f I ^ 5 RTcTO S f Sqqq qq 

'^3F fer q fqq nrffcqf qr qq? ft qtff?q % qt **ff m 3?t srefeff % 

wf-f?m, qnq - fernsR, nnnfaqf qq qftfwfiwf afft % afenr 

«n^i% qsfeff qq sn ?r qqqq anfeqf ?tot s??f q?t H*qt $qt snf? m ss^rar 
ft > *t qrfqqf % feni n *ft qjft q*r Tm^f 3 tt snm | 1 qf nt $qn n«ff qq 
snpsrar *n?r ft?rr f wt 3n»t >aRm feft ^?ir % sfEnsn n nfm ft nq*t | \ nnr 
% anfrouTT n ?fr *qrsr nnnft qn ^qq>r fen «ri | 1 anr: fn qf qff qqr 
f% mfffeqi 3^fqt?r % $n ?qn ^ wn ^ sm n qftf qf?q *n q?q qff, 
feg qf 3R?rsrnT qft srsqarc vfn eft ?rff ft nq*it 1 mfffeqr 3R*fqrc % mv 
€w 3^ieH+ sr^nnr n tft ?n qr qfeqra fen 3rTm | fq? s n if fer nrffnft n fer 
5 WTT*rrcq% swerr n?qf, fqqrcqrcrarf, fere- au n ferf qq annfjfeff qft 
srfeqfe feft | sft sn qrff?qf % nrssm % to ff f t f?ff nmq - n^ff spr 
^qmssr n«n arfnn 5mt - m stqnnn ft g^H T wqs snwr qrr n^r 1 1 
q^ nifffq % 3fefcT fnqreqqj atsqqq q>T | I ‘ TOsft ?nfffeqt fqietT 

fqsr frsqt TT qff , 3tfq§ q?qf cwunff qq fefq qroft 1 1’ 1 ywmw» arsqqn % 
g$*r ^ % Jjqqtsq q>qq n sm qrr ^q %q?r nrqq nnr sft strit 1 1 am: 

§ 5 Pn?*R» atnqqrq q>qq % fqq 3 nsfNtqr qft snsffe nrffnff % qt taw % 
mqq-qjqf set fqqfq<Jt qtmT 'qiffq aftq.gn qnq %fnq nnt q q qsq qj*nft qn 
nnfer qqqtn qt apqnr qrffq i 'q^f mfffeqt srfetmf «pt qftarr ^rqr, qq 
**t f^n qirqr, qq q»T qnfeqr qt^rr, qq ^ ^kqf qft tatsr qtqqt qqr qq % 
Rfetnif qft fqqffqq qrqqT ft gnqtwqs nr%q qn qr ^ t f qq; ®qq 1 1 ’ 2 

^ sflspR % ij^R : — §nqqqqt atsqq qfv qfen ^t qtq 

qqnff 3? qfe qq^ f' 1 fern % wqTW % atqqq fr qqqq qft gq: fqfqq mqf 
q fenfet q?r qqqt f 1 % pr srqnq f — 

?• qqt ft ntffeq % afehr §Hq»wq: aronm : 5% >ft afk qtq qnff n 
fqqq ^t qtm % at^q, fqqrfet fen sn qqqtT | — 

3 * “ True literary scholarship is not concerned with inert facts, but 

with values and qualities.” Rene Wellek: (The crisis of Comparative Literature: p. 156) 

2. “ To examine, tlien, the phenomena of literature as a whole, to compare them, 
to group them, to classify them, to enquire into the causes of them, to determine the results 
of them— this is the true task of comparative literature.” (Publications of the Modem 
.Language Association of America, 1896. Ed. by James W. Bright: Taken from the essay 
The Comparative study of Literature: p. 166) 
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(®t) qt Srcrqrf nr qrfqqt qrt §vmT r 

?n % aqo qtf^ f^®nq?r ft fafqnr ‘qtfk 

ark aqqqt % qq ga w r Rqi ar^nR’ qrr fcnu *n 

qqqn | j 

(an) qt sraknrf q?t gann i 

‘ft^qt-qqtq vfam 3fk siqRrqqq §5Ri?qqr 3T«nre’ $t 
fqqq rnp 5 ?rtr«p srspar farin' an qqqrr § i 

( ? ) qt q»if aft §?rt i 

‘%qt % qfqqqqsr ark ftfaqrm * mm m garcnqqr areqqq ’ 
q*t fqqq «K g g RT R^i areqqq SWtTT | I 

R. q* arr%q 3 r? m%*fr qq q^nrq .- q^ stor ?rk qqt q qq 
arqqrr I'— 

( 3 ?) qqr m%q q>r f?k m%q q? srstR i 

?n % ? ? T^ fi % q*r n sio xx H m fa i ?mf ‘ 3R*q ’ m sfirc 
sr«* ‘f^rr-HT%q q* ?ksq-nT%q qq stor ( ?*oo- 
?^oo fo) sfk aq<> fc^Rrq fn«r qq site srr ‘f?pqt 
ark m%q qr sftraft s^r ’ anfq faR an qq*t f 1 

(3n) r?qf anfpqqr Rfqqrq qq sri an%*rf qq stor j 

‘%qt qrfnsff qr qqksr qq stor’ fawn qq r*P srr 

HlfgcT kRT «TT n*PctT f[ I 

(?) qq; qq% m qnar-srm m fak an%q qft srakr 

nr qnsq-*tro qq sthr i 

* ar#srt aqsi g RaRre qq f|kt qrfqatr qq stor ’ ?n faraq qt 
are* qrtfe qq sr?«t sra§q fam an nqqn 1 1 

3 . art *t qq If trim an%qf qq garnanq? areqq?r:-fqqq% aR*nq ?% 
anqqwf qqkarqqtf— 

(ar) qt qrfqqf qrt g?RT i 

?ar % q?Tfq«r a*ppq *t° arqrqqran? ntn* qq srtq qanq ‘qnqq 
qk §qqt ’ qqrr an w 1 1 
(an) qt fqfa sg ?fnqf q?t f5RT I 

qto H i q nTq fqqrst qq ?nk qanq * ffkqrcft qqarr Trqrqq ark 
qrqqf- «PT pq rgqy 3T«qqq qqT w\o fqqnftw qn srtq 
qqaq' qr g a ft f y - ark qRqfknnqn qq gannRqr arsqqq* 
?n % qqTfqq f » 
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(?) ^ m q*ff qft gsnrr i 

?q % afcnfa sto qr sftq sftr srht % 

qtqq qrfqqf (?^qf STrTTS^) g*HI«*W 3WI '> STo %o 
qrc q srq qrzr?: qrt sit* srq?q ‘ffMt sffc wii^ % 
yr g^w iR q - sreapra ’, sto ffr«*q qr sftq sra*q ‘f^ 1 afk 
qrqq w qfqq arRftaq q>T §sFn?*w sr«qqq ', «t® stvtt^t 
qq sffq qq?q ‘ ffmf affr qnst qq ffnfqf (? ?^f ^ ? H. 

cff 5Tcff: Stsqqq) 3TTf? 3TT^ f * 

( f) fqqft ?tt%w f^T qrt ffnri i 

jto tmsTfmsr qq sitq sm*q ‘artwr - fjpqt (f^sct afk ^jq 
qi3qr-?nff?qqn gqqTrqqr arsqqq)' ?q % 3i?pfcr stmt | i 

sqqqq cfrrf sr^rnff % srsqqq q sm % eft qqr qnffR % ft afenrn 
g?HT fteft |, aSRT: q% 3TEWT qTT qf?q qqft SlffR etW ft HtfacT | I SWTT 
q ffgw i g qq; sjsqusr it^t qrff?q qq 3^r qrffcqf qr sqm qrt *q*£ | i ?q % 

qf ?m ft srraT | ft? qqr qrff?q qq srem ami qrffcqf % gfwqrtqf, qrqf, fqqrtff 
qq fqqq - gq t fr n tf qr feq qqqr tsht | afk q?t qqrfqq qiffR % sirt qrt 
q*$fq qq ?hrrt fqm qqqr qfrqfa a gf f i “ qqr qrffR % srt ?nffw*¥ qr 
SWq «CT 3Tsq?R qr^ gq gq q T c qqr HtffR qttcRf q, Sq HTffR q?t qqq WEfffT 
qq srerc sir qi t fctff qr res qrrqT f 1 q?qq: qf srfw qqr mffc®r % fqgrq 
qft 3tqqt tntflq % ariqffqeT 3RT qf^^TZff qft SRfHT qft 5RT +tdl ^ I fft 
q^rc qf ?qr fq w RtK qf qR - f t ^f w yt qq; % ftq»g HR sfk TO - snfo 

^ fq?rai3ff ^t artwT q^fn qr qn ^ qft %«5t q?T?tT 1 1 1,1 fq^tR ssfet wrffeq 
qq srorq fqqq % *wt q«r qrffRf qr srerar sftt qrtqr ^q q foatf qfar 1 1 
3t*fq afk afqqft «r%qf qr eft ®tf qqw aftr srf«w qq«s 1 1 ?qt ctrf JTcqqr m 
qrtqr qq ft % yt qtqqt rq eWT qrt^r q rffwf % ^t? f sRRt qn angR- 

srr Tfr 1 1 am: gamrere arsqqsr qft^ft afk «TTOrhr qwffwt qft 
fqqmt afk qq? qr srvnq 3nfe «rr qtr ft qtq ai«m qq? qsaft ^t gfa 
sww^tTt 1 

qq?rc q fgRtRy at«m arq# rto sq y sws ftar 1 1 ?tr h 
aHqqtHT qft qt mffeqf qq ?wfet artaum qq a^ftqq qsm 1 1 3^ 
qtffcqf % RTt % qrq qtfffew wtt - mmf qft qgffa , qrraren qq qicnq^ q r 

1. ‘‘Comparative Literature, in studying the impact of one literature, actually of 
a whole culture, on others, is really concerned with the appreciation of cultures other than 
that of the individual scholar. In this way it tends to bring people together in this divisive 
world and to stress the oneness of the human race rather than its differences.” (Comparative 
Literature Vol. I: Proceedings of the second congress of the I.C.L.A.: p. xxii) 
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mi R^tap sm gtar Rtfgq; i 3FS3T g? wrere a^nr % Jtsftr q# TOWt «t ^ 
Rar | i ^ §RRrcR« ar^mf % Mvrer snfgRf # fasnft gf Rm-%5RT 3r 
xmztmw gt rtwt 1 1 gtwtw artwr # RHR 3THH«iraT Vt fRRfHfeH fowl 
XX RTR 3RT RrfftT — 

(?) 3TR?jtnm^^3m^RTf^^R5r^ Rimsff ^i stsst sm 
gtRTRtfg*? I 

(R) ?>ff RtfgRf XX 3TRqR Sffp 3TT# STO fisft qsR RtfgR % srf? 

arftre? mx *tt xmm 3?t ?fe ^ xmnt Rtf^ i arroNnwr sft mr Rcta? rtz 

faftTOt gt# % RT«T STR 3TRER ^ anfRRicTT X? ngsmT 35T «tft3R ^TT RTfgt* I 

(3) SrgT d^P gt SpJHRRfT 3# f3*PT 3?t frPTT Rvft gfeaff & 3>3*f 
RTf^tr | gcRT % %q; tfTf^T % RRRcT ctf#t «TC 3TTEnft?t Tg?TT Wf^ PTOR* | 
fR5l% #1#) Htfgcqff 3ft qjaWtctT RT #?3JcTT gt RT*T I 

(?) Rgf cI3» gt tt%, a^HRTrfT 3?t R^T RTBTT # 3HR RT%?t % 'SgV? 
*F> 3TRfer XX % T^T 3tfspP tjqwWt f*T5 gt»TT » ?R % ST7T R35f RTOT - Rltf 
tf?TtT ^ 3T?*T HTfgR 3?) R*nt ^*T % # gf3STT gt#t • 

*. TO % SIT^5 tflfg^T k #3 ^RT?^5 $ 3IT^?clT- 

RR?T 3gtT - *ft RT3T3TT 3»T %5T ^ S^T gT t£3> RTOT 3TT aRHT *PJ3T q# fSfR>f%Tc 

aTt gre *rt | \ sr Rifgpff % sta 3Tcqfw tWRdttf firocft f i spr wfr snlfcre 

StfgRf 3# RRfecT ^rfasr ft RTCtt3 STtfgR 3?t ^mfSR | I Srfef^cT RTO 

% Mrst sTT^rf ■vR-mrsm jitoI f? RnFff(ro ?r rst gsn | \ m 
sr&fsre RT%jff % 3TWRH fg^f) gf RTTcI ^ R^ ffg^ q^cTT ^T aST^RR ^ 
=^if§q i srmnf ariR^ft aft ^rr arrag | fap “rt^t RTffd q^f 

% % srtrt r art# rt%? aft Mm sn#fe«P t n fg 3t f % *n«rft ^ mx gtr | 
fwff # K fo gfere r q^tnr afk sntfew fetracttarf *pt Renter ateim 3t#f«tr ghtT 
fafVra RrfsnriF % Rfesatr .% f#*m # Rt #% sisira?r 3t#ferar gt | «f 
vector aftwH xft wBRtttt x?t %5sr ihtot ftr# n# i %ar*r *$? m qf^ft tR % i 
«t^r*rf # ft?t«raT3ff % stcETsr rt ^tf at# ?rff gt?rt i rr tw qpwf # g*tm mi 
ttat % Rmf^r zxxnzn *n $ ^ m*\ |i Rtap-R^t a#b 

x M s™ d^fdafi r top atRsfterc arrtfht rNr pft fafarerm # 

m «%ct *pt# ^r «m r gt T^r ttrtn 1 1” 1 ater: atmt % fafa* snlf5W tn%*f 
# sft Rm«mraf q# fittrara % *t?mf xx xxm tfrawr srrt an^ 

gt RTcTT | I Raft sn^'Rw RTfgctff 3# gRRT 3JT, S*T # RTR RRtt *^t ?tl#afHaW 

Hfe gfgpt? tr*n?rr 3ft MfiTxz m, z* % mm *n wt3 % m wff ^ 

1 3pT?f?TFr nf^aiT: fMnt * Pidfad ? (%^ %) «)Hl4 A l«lW 

«[o I 
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w* to** to % tor 'STfrotT tot to #> fro * 465 ft^J 30 

f J “fTT 5TTOT Sf feSTOT T TORT SjfTO ^ | fe?' W3W*T 3^ 

#f 3rfir=titfcr qsp $ feror | 1 t?r to ^ f^rfar t ft - siftr <R» f^ft 

sr^nsr % ^ttot shtott tot to ferron t^t 1 1 f 1 sr to! ^*Rn to 

srhtot amt $feT | \ ??r % ftq tort l^n^rn *ro %, tot - stft t *r 

f i? totst % fafasr Rf^rr # fearor tor to#{ q# to ftfa*^ 

3TSJTJR <T§?ft 3TTTOGTTOTT | I CT^ !*>R |*TT^ TORR 8T^ ST^NlH ^ S’TOV # 
M r<g(cf ^T TOl 3T<teTT TORT | I fTOTt #t SRfef TO 3TRTO %TO *?*** TOfT ^ HI%JI 
cRR ^ #fRT TjRT TOffffq - TOTOT # f 5T STTOT TO 3T«nR TORT ST'C# ^T I ” 1 

wfratta R%#f % srfer ^torto torr s^lror afk *ft I ft* 

SRTfTOR % w rro re # q*P ft fTOKSTTTT TO, qsf> 3rtTO-3TO TO, q^P ?fl 
3TT55T TO SRTTT q# TOTT TO I 1 VTUH # TOFffTO TlRfacTT TORT ft, <WdI(d^ 

ttrIrtt m? tot* | i ’ 2 httoto: from tt?£?t wrr tot r%*t to tor ?nft 

TOifRir «TT TOT 'STTCfT | 1 TOWfer 55T?T cTTO TO % TOTOTfcTO JfftTOPfaT TO S«W 

?mt m%irf nr RrofsRr toto # tot tort | i wtffWTf fft rto nfaftfrof 
#' sffc #t TftfeR? Waranff fe=raV |, few % ^ fr ^tRn | fer 'srnafer wftrnr 
fefera sfefer^ HTf^r - g*Rf % htt f 3 tt q^j ^ | » few swtt 3®^ * 

to i«r^ ^7 -tt % jq ^fl ^r ’T q^ to ^t, q^ ?t q^* ^ fi*i 

^t sTfeci?^ | toV stwtt fefero sntfeRj % wfr ‘ift r fttsmT aftr 

sncffer ifcRT TOTTTOT ferof I t HTf StfefeRt HT%33T flllTOfer «T%BT 

% ^rro ^ 3 tto ^Tfr - TOf % tfes^r ^ to fesnror artr artcrirot tottot 

^f TO ^ STOflTOT TO TOTOTO TO TO % HTOT ^1 %TOtf?T TO^ f I TO: 
TOTOfe TO%*T % TORT TOTO TO 3TITOR TOT# % fetq «T^f TO % fefTO SlfefeT«P 
Wlf^ff % 3fr* §TO W T^ 3TTOTO TO jft*Tf TORT 3TR5TO5 | I 



i totot wfnc % ‘mrorr to%!t totto qron’ tort 

7®^ I To 'SO I 

i TRqrft%| froror : to? fe % tot totr i %#r totow i <to ysc i 
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Umr<5S)t—^ ^L$L£)[f!s$r &LLIU 6UfTLp&<5$)& 

“ $l<sva&)iULb &jrrt£&GS)&uSI<sSl(r$ jsgj ijbsort&lGvrpgii ; 

«/T«Sei/ 0Sso@!§!(§&&l<ftr(r)§j ; ^§j 6urrip&mG&G& Q&rrts&LDtTGsrgj*’ 

6T$kn)i &*.£ [SlGvrqyrr ^riiSleog ^ip^djGurrmnr smLL&m. 1 giSiprf&Gifl<sft 
< 5 %so &)(DJ5& $j60&&'6mib Qgrrdti&nuiSimh. sf^SGvr Qurr(nj<srrisjl&rrpru U®$, 
i &u5JLprfa<syfi<sir $urrifi<sSluj<sorr&£ &y)£l®trjQgt. &rT&%5VtLjLb eSp gtingujib 
§30 &2soujrr& 6 U 6 rrit< 5 g x $i<siuf&<5ifl<5vr fpuujjbro Qu(^GmLGmu * GrQ&SjUuLbLj 
&6isr{D§l* @l<5Q&£lujtA G^rr<asrQ}<su^n)@ (Lposrssrfr $i60&&6mLb Ggrr6brj$ 
IL$(§ $$($&& (LfiL^tUU §1. <ST€m<SW ff)JD $1®) &§UUI51&6fT <p p IT GfT LDJT 6> gjy Sg/TG&T 
/$<# i3p(§grr6tr $l<so&&6mrLb C ‘S^rresrnp (ipupiLjih. Q^rrdo^rru 

i3iuu Qurr(ri)<srr§}l&rrp'g<5s> t &<g gLBLprr&GiflGfr qljujdjd &(!fi&rruj 'gp®) 2 gtgw^j 

<3h.j£l($5)'g)jLh Qurr($[5§]Lb. £§)/ ^pgSIgSI^js^J umrGzu—^ ^dSjpjf^srflm 

&LOUJ Gurr jfi&Gto&GSuuuu jb $ g £0 ©su Q&rr&rGTTGOrrLb , 

&UDUJ ib crmugi g ^0 6u Gin & *&i($6rr rglfco; <£/ §y &>Sso tumtry. <$%&& 
Glmedemib r§Sso<s^uj& &frrrtj)G£ u>. &UMUib *&igogo§} Gurrip<sif 

GrmuG&rr *2{&>&%soai6ifl6Gr uimgySluu £.mnf<si] r§}Ssvss)UJLJujbjSGuj ^) 0 <£<g>uD. 
&LMJJ &3 6®giLjih ^0 &Bsvujrr# <nm rmH < 2 f<5jbQ&®sr& gstflS, @ 

£g)<sva&m} f5/«(g5Lb GgrroknUJuj &nr6V$8)l60grT<5isr Gurr Lp&Gn&iLjLb &LLtuQfiib 
gsrfl <£G 5 Gisf)tLHTUJu tS/i?/ 5 ^/ 6 iSlilL-.^w; <gj$<s5l(njj5gi} QsufryLb Q&rr<so®)m-.<sQ 
s>(§rijLb <sS mr Gurr&iib&t&jjU) lSjd&SJ Gu&rff^m. GigGifloijD 

@fjrruDftf)i5ia& ^q-a&igjib, 

ffrrSJtiSlGaJ ioa5iBi®srfl(S«3 ffiDiuQrBjfl 

ffn^SJiraF a=j5^5isj.iiS135t} Sa&rr^^ipr# a^atannLuSlGft) 

^S?uSlG<n) ^iS)uDrr«rr^ ^2st)S«*TiT) 2 _$o8it I 

^l&tirgas&OrBgj stfGwwrgiT ^Lps&flJSai 3 . 

<oTmQ! <sr£&rflggi& Q#&r(n?tT. ^jGurf &($&§f£ iutp ^gml-gu m &rr$iL/Lb 
&Lcuj (Lp th arrtgtt) ^^lu/sfr^ltumu, ^ 0 l 1 G)u 0(0 G&rr$turruj, ofi&rmi® 

1. Hudson, W. H. ; An Introduction to the Study of Literature, Ch. 3, 
Sec. 3, P. 121. 

2. «sf (tpgrrtu nrjjTGo: Sociological treatise. 

3 . §Sl($6U($LLurr. ^(Vf^^Q^QP^JD (108 g-tfj/Ji? &>.$<so - 2.1) 
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SlssrtrpGbr. fomsrcsmsij Gurrsirp Quuu@ 50 rrsur<F < 9 ri_®i_esr eSIetrisicpw 
■g/jfie&tuti) Guusnpx(epti> @jpp &-mr muse® ujp prreisr arr eSsr£lesrpcisnt. pwpi 
grrso&efiguu) ^jpBsw ^m/xrrtsitp a.ssj TifpSjlx Q&ebglssrpesnr . 

eiiiap pL&jfirr&ehr (§)uj psmxGiLirT® Qp^isigl surrifippeurrseiT. ^euif 
•sistrgi Qpiiisu aiifiurr®Lb gfliu pes>xentu p pageSGiu @l(§ppgi. £§)&/ 
eyeosp Gprrpppmpx (pfippip Qprrebarrurfliupgleo xrrmruQupiiJb. 

njtsOiijSj rgitoisrf) siSlajibGLirr aiL^ gi ib 
astittip LciaasLb a.«caib * 4 5 

erssrp pirjbun-ea^sr u & §) s^jrar ra/ @)p8sv eu eSt tq pi p pi Lb . g)si/a/sug)A 
•smsmuQurryw u(puQurr(pdr xdr lurreijih gjpgj y,pmtxeiflesr G&rtaea&Giu 
eresrump s.ujpp^n-. Qu^ibu^rr^ uoxxdr 

glp&ST' ^fiturrg, Qurr^drxdflm xpu&tsniSIGsoGtu pu> x^pgiSnsr* 
Q&6ppS£i LDtuiij(9)airr. 


sruQunr®sh- srppsmmwp ,£TuS!«pib JiijQunr®srr 
QicuiLiQuiT®«tr arrsararugj ^i^sq. 6 

"ff. <*"(3™* a.ffiMjvr Tff, Qurr^dr Gprrp,m ^Slmrf 

xpiSpgsQ&rrefa® toiy>m,<p®djp spufarxfarx xtfipp, gimp SLwmiL 
uSterxsrrmrQneto®*. x^rreb Q&^xpGpn- pp 

* . *rrmra>rru ; gjujxQeu®* p^ mw 

uSlcmtLiih mrr<sm<5d!T lis. 


•£|ft)ffii%6rflft) Gasrrsiir^iix) Qumliibs^iD 
>£MrrQGJa3Tu ib ggr^gjiib 
siSla&fTQrij unriLisjjsyr 
Gsugiunr® a.rpn) d?a&*ib. 6 

[ ^somixsb - u>n-8so; ^a/ - unrLbLf; eBetr&iGuu - psrflp pdremnuS! 
LDrrnB &&&** (3 xrrpp; tBxnrcru umL ^ - ^xrrp-uuQp&o 

Uf 6 S>l~iu pi ; Gojgiurr® ^pp - urr^urr® Qurr^p^oj; tf*#* . rf** 

dflCiq. ] 


trtirjD ^uf-aornreb u>&rra<s3 &wueisr 
Q&6TT6lf}§)ljr) Lf60(GS)(g}l2). 


f&rsmjjmuj £-iug8j 


4. Qprrti. Qurr^dr. 635 (ggjstrib/. 

5. <§pdr. 355. 

6. sibucrrr. xpptr. xrruq. 



u«ftH»L.£5 ffimu flLifrypaUyi* 
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* 

Q&mso&n'uiSujij Qurr (jjjGrr j£i&rrrx & iL&mm w rr B ust. 

i ^tujs£i Qffiumu Qujbp &JDJ5j£Gl&rr($ ^jso&ms&snjbrr (§ib~ giBipit 
&erf}<sfc surripeSiujSsv Gumptumrt) Q&tu§ a mmL^tb ^i0^fT<sSled grfUtfiif&m 
6umrrsj£}uj &L-<5if&$ir uu p film <§g$uLj&m ^j0^ixrr&id ^rremuQupsSedSsc, 
Sfrcremib, Qpmsos>rTutSlujib ^eod&mr nffGaoturnffi ptLiugfr®) ^<s srajj. 
er esfl egy tb , 50 &gq npf purr masmrr go p wrrL Ipsffleb u.sum 

GTj5$ rflSsVGnuj <3u§}gSjl(n}i5grrGfr €rmru‘<ps>p ^(r^wrrpj sm&l&a {jj$jt~Lb 
ssl mm §} . 

QgireoanruLShuft tLev# o/ipdS) e^jib Q^a/a/sir GiiLpdS} eyth uuSmpj 
<su($ld Qurr (rfrSfT&Ssn (tpGusmaiurr&u ut&jgb pju Gu&&\m(n?rt . (tfipp 

Qurr($m, &($uQurT($m, &.ifluQurr($m gtgst gx wtpi^&uQupi§imp®sr. 
Qfip pQurrQ^m 0eoib t arnsvCb erm $i($w€S>&uu($nb. ^rijSl(Sop0(so 
pan p (LpanpCouj Space crmpiib Time ermpitb ^nSludlQiwfr. j§)«d qj 
$ j[r smis^Zs>snLfib QprrL^rri^pjpp ^jd^rred Gi&enp 

&LjLfGi 5 rTd(§dQ&rT 6 rTGSi& (Theory of Relativity,} ermp Q&rrm<ss)&Qi>iud 
Q&rrcfor® ^wgligo&p Gprr pptb, fgjtuds&tb ^Sliuenaiju p jfliu u<sv ^ ifltu 
&($g>gl&&Ssrr <sSlmd(^mif. LjsoGjrj$<sfilp(§ ^uurr puiLi— tLsfor<smLDx8orr 

LD (cfif) 8} <53T ^ J$iLl (LpU^UJsSItoSsO CT <OTg}/iXS, GVGlf SS5T GS)L0&8*fT JSL&fST IT €1] (ipSOlb 

prrm r3}0iu (tptsptLjib eresrpjtb Qp<siflwrr& p ^OLfmmrrif. ^ifleSuj 

£#jd($jLh Qldiuu Qurr($i$$&($Lb — eB^sQrresr p0 p@th QLDUjfgpt&jrrmpGSlp 
<§ib—$lGQL-GujtLimm Iglencr ^sewQTfedprrm $Qj<sif®nr<fi)LJD&SsfT suit p §}<smrr 
Qpu^tLfLb ermpiih < 3 f$lut$(p£l 6 ir(n?fr* gj u.Lb t ^rrsvib eras: to (tpp pQlurr($ 
Gfflebr 'giupuuemu.uSfO Qprrairrpi&Jgj &($lj. Qurr($mrr(§Lb. <$jo°ogj Hjt—p 
Sl svi ih &rr®)&$ej2iLb G&rrGtrfpiib. Gpwit, t&&&m 9 eSeow® (ippeSltumeup 
mpiifth Q&tuti ofipeStueurm p empty w ^jasxsu Gurrmp tSpwpenp 

iLjus &(r$u Qurr($mrr&d Q&rr&reurr. r &.ifltjQuiT($m erevrup/ Lbdsstggd 
@ifltu Qurr($m ; wd&m <sp(Lp(gjth <sp(Lpdxpes)pu upj$tugi. 

pmssnsorr §i JL€D«ib ®)g)Sso f ermugi $(§[&rrm}&&!T&iflQ5r f§}(g)Gurr&(§. 
^feumrn ^nr ^i ^ib *%<ss)&iurrgi * <sr&sru§i jsib rsrrLLQlLJ uypQi&rr($. 
umt $ 3 )L _ p gL&tfirflm mrripefilGO Q&rrm®s>& *g>}L$.uu€m~.iurT& ^)0/5 

p§j. Gprt (Lpsp&iTGir nprjburr wrreo Q&rrgi (gjfiluurrjb Qup 

Gmw&Slebrqgrr ifhuit Q^rreomrrut3aj& 9 QflJBjh Qurr($Sofr sfl«rr«# 

^^liflturir 'PiLjQurr($8m eSmdSl u3($r5$($d&eomb. (tp&fb 

Qurr($mrrQ!iu piBipfr&m (tpeoSso, w(§pih> ,Qrstu 

p<so er&rfpi tsrrttir&rr&u urngjutr® Q& uj giGrrmesnf ermiry Q&rTm(gS)G0 

Gunrgiumrmgj. Q&rreomrrtJLSliuir , 
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it r Jurrsyr Gicu a-5\te&(Lptb 

G&Quim Glow snwsue ngr &jfOa&(ipib 
Guciil ^l£>L|3Trsfc 2_^036(XpUD 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


1. Ph.D. Work in Departments: 

DEPARTMENT OF TELUGU 

Year of 

Subject of Investigation. Registration. 

Study of Telugu compound ... 1960 

A critical study of Errapragada’s works ... 1960 

A Descriptive Analysis of Nannaya’s usages ... 1961 

Dvipada in Telugu literature ... 1961 

Historical grammar of Inscriptional Telugu (based on 12th, 

13th and 14th century inscriptions) ... 1962 

Desi movement in Telugu Literature and the part played 
by Palkuruki Somalia ... 1962 

Ballad poetry in Telugu ... 1963 

A study of the language of Nannechodas Kumarasambhavamu. 1963 

DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY 

Sources of moral ideas ... I960 

“Time” (A study in the Metaphysics of Ti.mc) ... 1960 

A comparative study of Aristotle’s organan and Nyaya-vaisesika 
systems ... 1961 

DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 

Andhradesa under the East India Company ... 1960 

History of the Nellore District ... 1961 

History of the Cuddapah District ... 1962 

History of the Guntur District ... 1962 

The Nawabs of Cuddapah and Kurnool ... 1962 

Vijayanagar architecture of Rayalaseema ... 1963 

The Temples of Andhradesa ... 1963 

Social, Economic and Cultural life in the, Deccan upto 1300 A.D 1963 

DEPARTMENT O* SANSKRIT 

\ 

Citsukha's contribution to Advaita ... 1959 

Contribution of South India to Navya-nyaya with, a critical 

edition of Tarkasara by Venkata Budha ... 1961 

Concept of Abhava in Indian philosophy ... 1961 

Kavi-Sahrdaya relation according to Sanskrit poetics ■ ... 1961 

Technique of Sanskrit drama ... 1962 

Reality of the universe according' to Dvaita VedSnta ... 1963 

Evolution of Sanskrit metres ... 1963 

A comparative study of the interpretation of the Panini sutras 

by Bhattoji DIksita and N arayana Bhatta ... 1963 
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DEPARTMENT OF HINDI 

Bhushan and his literature ... 1960 

Vrindh and his literature ... 1960 

Language of Keshave ... 1961 

Comparative study of Hindi and Telugu Vaishnava literature 
(15th & 16th Centuries) ... 1961 

Comparative study of Hindi and Telugu romantic poetry ... 1961 

Keshave and Srinath: A comparative study ... 1961 

Cultural background of RItl age poetry ... 1962 

Expression and Technique in RJti age'poetry ... 1963 

Cultural study of Ramacaritamanas ... 1963 


2. Books and Papers Published: 

DEPARTMENT OF TELUGU 

Sri T. Kodandaramaiah: 

1. Telugu nighantuvulu — contributed to Andhra Prabha Sunday Lite- 
rary Supplement. 

2. A critical edition of Sri Kalahastimahatmyamu of Durjati Maha 
kavi 1963. 

3. Tenugu-marugulu. A collection of essays 1963. 

Sri K. Survanarayana. Lecturer has published a critical article on 
Rajagopala vilasamu in Sahiti (ed) 1963. 

DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 

Dr. M. Rama Rao, Professor has published a paper on “Early Chalukyan 
Temples — A review” in the journal of Indian History, Trivandrum, August 
1963. 

Dr. V. N. Hari Ran, Lecturer has read the article “ Vaishnavism in the 
South India -in the modern period” in the Seminar on Indian social history 
held at Kodaikanal in July 1963. 

Sri V. M. Reddy, Lecturer was awarded the Degree of Ph.D. for his 
thesis Cambodian Independence Movement 1939 — 1955. 

DEPARTMENT OF SANSKRIT 

The Department under III five year plan (U.G.C.) has undertaken to 
edit Vakyapadiya with an English translation. 

Critical editions of the following also are undertaken: 

1. Rasa sudhSnidh! 

2. Sahitya sudhasindhu 

3. Krisna vilasa of Punyakoti. (Ready for the press.) 

4. Adhikarana ratnamala 
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5. Bhagavadjjuka with an unpublished commentary and an English 
translation. 

Books published by the Department of Sanskrit: — 

1. Kalidasasamfksa ... A collection of papers read at the Kalidasa 

Seminar conducted by the Department in 
the year 1961. 

2. Rupakasamlksa ... A collection of papers read at the Seminar 

on Drama and Dramaturgy conducted by 
the Department in the year 1962. 

S. V. University Oriental Research Institute: — 

The Vth volume of the Half yearly journal of the Institute has been brought 

out. 

The Institute has also undertaken the critical editions of the entire available 
texts of Pancaratragamas. 

The preparation of the Classified Descriptive Catalogue of the entire 
collection of the manuscripts in the library is going on. 

To mark the completion of the twenty-fifth year of the journal. Silver 
Jubilee Number of the Journal is proposed to be brought out in 1965. 

DEPARTMENT OF HINDI 

U. G. C. Grant for Linguistic Survey : 

The University Grants Commission has appro\ed the scheme for 
A Linguistic Survey of I " hittoor District 

submitted by Dr. C. B. Rz cturer in Hindi, 

S. V. University College a * the first year. 

Dr. Rawat proposes to do I se years and the 

last two years will be uti ollected in the 

field work. 



OBITUARY NOTES 


Dr. C. Kunhan Raja 

Dr. Kunlun Raja suddenly met with his death on 21st October 1963 
Bom on the 18th September 1895 in a royal family, he was educated in tin 
Maharajas college. Eranakulam, and Presidency College, Madras and tool 
his Doctorate Degree from the University of Oxford. 

He worked as the Head of the Department of Sanskrit in the University 
o*' Madras for a period of twenty three years and retired as the Professoi 
of Sanskrit from the Andhra University, a post which he held after returning 
from Teheran. 

The range of Dr. Raja's activities is very wide and his presence in every 
liters r> association throughout the country is greatly felt. He could handle 
Sanskrit prose and poetry with equal ease. 

.As the Curator of the Adyar Library, Dr. Raja did commendable work. 
He was a member of the Advisory Board of the S.V. Oriental Institute, Tirupati, 
for a long time. He was also the Chairman and Member of the Board of 
studies of Sanskrit in the S. V. University, Tirupati. 

Dr. Raghuvira 

Dr. Raghu'.ira suddenly met his end in a car accident on the 
14th May 1963. Born on December 30 in 1902 at Rawalpindi, he was 
educated at Lahore, took his Doctrate degree from London University 
and his D.Litt. from Utrecht (Holland). Working as a Professor and Head 
of the Department of Sanskrit in Sanatana Dharma College at Lahore, he 
started his ‘ international Academy of Indian Culture ’ of which he was the 
Life Long Director. 

After shifting the centre of his activities to Nagpur, he determined to 
consolidate his strength and energy to work in the direction of replacing 
English with the National languages taking all the terminology from Sanskrit 
as it happened to be the mother of all languages. He also gave a plan for a 
comprehensive Dictionary for each branch of modem science. In coltobo- 
.ation with scholars in India and abroad, he also formulated a satcipitaha 
scheme. 

He travelled extensively and as far as the manuscripts and relies of the 
Greater India are concerned, his Academy possesses a vast and unique 
collection. He did good work in the Constituent Assembly in 1947 and then in 
the Upper House of the Indian Parliament. He resigned his membership of the 
Parliament in 1961 and became the President of the Indian Jana Sansh 
in 1962. • . e 

As a staunch and fearless advocate of Sanskrit, Dr. Raghuvira was held 
m esteem by even those who did not share his views. The field of Indology 
lost a valuable savant in the demise of Dr. Raghuvira. 
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Helmuth Von Glasenapp. 

Dr. Helmuth Von Glasenapp, Emeritus professor of Indology and 
Comparative Religion in the University of Tuebingen, got unfortunately in- 
volved in a traffic accident and died of wounds on the 25th of June 1963. 

Born on the 8th of September 1891, in Berlin, he had his education at the 
Universities of Tuebingen, Munich. Berlin and Bonn and obtained his Ph.D. 
Degree at the University of Bonn for his Thesis Die Lehre Ven Kannan 
in der Philosophie dev Jainas . He was a Lecturer in Bonn and Berlin and a 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Koenigsberg. He also occupied the 
Chair of Indology and Comparative Religion in the University of Tuebingen 
where from he retired from his official duties in 1959. 

Dr. Von Glasenapp being an ardent student of Indology, equipped 
himself with sufficient knowledge of Hindu, Jain and Buddhist works. 
He was a versatile writer who understood India, her people and culture 
in the right way. 
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